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London Agency for American Libraries 


EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Lid., 


28 HENRIETTA ST., Covent Garden, LONDON. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 


British Catalogues of New and Old Books posted by every mail. 

Books sent by Mail, Parcel, or as Heavy Consignments. 

Advance Auction Catalogues ef Rare Book Sales. 

Newspapers, Scientific. Serials and Periodicals supplied promptly by mail 
or otherwise. 

Librarians who require Books from Great Britain are advised to lose no 
time in stocking their shelves. 
British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, owing mainly to 
the enormous increase of Public Libraries, and the widely spreading 
demand for British published Books. 


The following opinion was recently received from a correspondent: 


“ For some five or six and thirty years you have given us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptness could not in my opinion be 
surpassed. We have never had occasion to correct an account or to complain 
of delay. The various duties of collecting blue-books, pamphlets, continua- 
tions, rare books, etc., and of binding and shipping, have been discharged 
with energy, rapidity and economy. Your advice has always been sound and 
to our advantage; and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks I have so 
often gratuitously imposed on you—zn re, case of public men visiting London 
and requiring assistance and advice. Wishing you every success in your 
affairs.” 


EDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may fairly claim to be a Benefactor 
to the Intellectual Life of America, having, during his long experience of 
Library Work, shipped to American Libraries over two million Books, of 
course involving a very large expenditure of money. 
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Ir is but a few weeks before the 
Niagara conference, for which the program 
arrangements have by this time been well 
rounded to completeness. It will be evident 
from the announcements given elsewhere that 
the meeting is to be a busy one, and that no 
one can hope to attend all sessions and sec- 
tions, unless, like Cerberus, he can become 
“three gentlemen at once.” There is an ob- 
vious disadvantage in the conflicting interests 
and in the rush and overcrowding inseparable 
from a convention as large as the library 


now 


meetings have become; but, on the other hand, 
it is only in this way that representation can 
be given to the varied branches of library ac- 
tivity the conference made helpful to 
those in widely separated lines of work. On 
the whole, the topics to be brought forward 
at Niagara are distinctly practical and timely, 
and the various section programs promise ex- 
cellent material. The National Association of 
State Librarians will hold its annual meeting, 
as has been done for several years, in connec- 
tion with the conference; the Bibliograph- 
ical Society of Chicago will have a special 
meeting: and an informal round table con- 
ference has been arranged to discuss mat- 
ters of small 
problems are apt to be overlooked in any 
general program. There is likely to be a 
good representation of Canadian libraries, and 
the meeting should result in strengthening 


and 


interest to libraries, whose 


the alliance between library workers on both 
sides of the border. Plans for a post confer- 
cnce trip are now being considered that should 
insure a delightful excursion through the 
Muskoka Lakes and Georgian Bay, with a 
visit to Toronto, repeating in changed fashion 
the pleasures of the Saguenay trip of three 
years ago, and giving needed refreshment 
after the pressure and nervous strain of the 
busy conference days. The Niagara meeting 
offers full measure of profit and enjoyment, 
ard a share in its activities should be recog- 
nized as a necessary and legitimate part of a 
librarian’s professional work. 


In the preparation of a series of state his- 
tories, tracing library development in the 


United States, the Library of Congress has 
undertaken a most interesting and useful task 
Only those who have made an essay in this 
field can realize how fragmentary and unsatis 
factory is the material available, and how 
much some comprehensive and adequate record 
is needed. Practically the 1876 report is the 
chief source of upon American 
library history, and the modern public library 
movement had scarcely begun when the mate 
rial there presented was gathered. What has 
been the course of this library movement, where 


information 


it is trending, to how great a degree it paral- 
lels the history of public school development 
—these are questions that cannot be fairly 
answered until the materials of library his 
tory have been gathered, sifted, and studied 
more carefully and more thoroughly than has 
yet been done. Thoroughness and accuracy, 
indeed, are of first importance in the present 
undertaking. The accumulation of unverified 
statistics, the lumping of crude, unsystematic, 
information, are defects all 
of this character, 
should be more than an unwieldy presenta- 
If the 


work now begun is carried to the conclusion 


ccentributed too 


common in work which 


tion of materials for further study. 


that its origin and the outline announced fair- 
ly assure, the Library of Congress and the 
individual compilers will have rendered a last 
ing service to the libraries of the country 


THE present number of the JouRNAL is al- 
most entirely given over to the special sub 
the Atlantic City 
meeting of librarians, “The encouragement of 
The 


considered various methods by which libra- 


ject presented at recent 


serious reading.” papers in which are 
ries may promote the serious use of books 
are to an unusual degree suggestive and in- 
forming, and show how many agencies are to 
be reckoned with as factors in public educa- 
tion. Those are still Sir 
Anthony Absolute’s view of the public library 
as a distributor of trashy fiction will find 
food for reflection in this presentation of the 
various channels through which the library is 
invigorating and aiding the pursuit of knowl 
edge, while to librarians it should be evident 
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that it is in such work as this that the library 
best justifies and proves its place in the edu- 
cational life of the community. Quality and 
not quantity of use, as has been so often said 
before, is the best test of library efficiency, 
and the work that means most expenditure 
of time and thought, that requires the best 
trained service, and that counts for least in 
statistics, is the work that is most worth 
doing. 

One question that presents itself in this con- 
nection is, How far is the public library to go 
in the promotion of serious reading? Is it to 
gu on from the furnishing of information and 
the supplying of desired material to the or- 
ganization and practical management of study 
courses, as is suggested in one of the papers 
printed elsewhere? In considering this sug- 
gestion it should be remembered that the pub- 
lic library, while it is an educational institu- 
tion, is at the same time essentially and neces- 
sarily an agency for informal education. It 
is to supply the materials with which the stu- 
dent is to build; to make its stores available 
and inviting to the average reader and the 
casual visitor; to be an influence for the best 
in that process of self-education that is given 
by life and not by schools. How far it is 
pessible to go beyond this and to add formal 
educational work to the activities of the li- 
brary is questionable. The policy of expan- 
sion has its advantages, and theoretically the 
library may be regarded as the natural center 
of school, museum, art gallery, university, and 
the other activities of educational, social, and 
civic life; but in practice most librarians, we 
fancy, will prefer to meet more fully the de- 
mands already laid upon them before they fly 
to others that they know not of. 


“One cannot write of Miss James with dry 
eyes,” a librarian writes; and throughout the 
library profession and in all circles of which 
this dear women was a part there are tears — 
of joy for her wholesome, useful, happy life, 
and of sorrow for the loss that all must feel. 
Orce in the English journey of the A. L. A. 
party, in responding, as she did so well, to 
an after-dinner toast, she told of a little girl 
who asked whether she would rather be one 
grandma or two little girls, and she said that, 
looking into the great future before the li- 
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brary profession and this advancing world, 
she would like to be two little girls; but 
thinking of the gracious hospitality she was 
enjoying, of the great opportunities of her 
calling in the present, and of other good and 
great things of the present, she was quit 
content to be one old lady. This fairly repre 
sented her admirable outlook on life. Sh« 
was never old, but had within her perpetual 
youth, and one librarian has pleasant remem 
brance of a birthday call on her, when she 
told him, with the beaming light in her eyes, 
to say that he found her “acting like sixty.” 
None who visited her in Wilkes-Barré but 
were impressed not only by the pervasive in 
fluence within her own library, but by th: 
radiance with which her activity made itself 
felt in the many fields of beneficence wher 
ker light shone. Within the circle of her 
chosen life work she had been a leader in th 
newer methods and the broader work that 
have wrought so great a change in public li 
brary ideals, and at the same time she w: 
always an influence for sanity, for common 
sense and for conservatism. In the America 
Library Association she was for years one cf 
the most honored advisers, and her place 
its councils will not soon be filled. Looking 
back upon the long and useful life, so peac: 
fully rounded to its close, one must feel, as 
another of her friends has written: “Miss 
James was what is after all the finest thing 
there is, in library work or in anything els¢ 
a splendid personality.” 


Communications. 


WHERE DOES THIS VOLUME BELONG? 


In the distribution of the sixteenth volum« 
of the great Trigonometrical Survey of India, 
two copies came to this library. One of these 
was intended for us, the other has a presenta 
tion label assigning it to the Academy of Sci 
ences, San Francisco. When my notice of th: 
fact reached the Academy at San Francisco, 
a copy designed for the United States Ge 
logical Survey had been delivered there and 
had been retained. My letter was sent to the 
Geological Survey with a suggestion that th 
Survey communicate with me if not alread) 
supplied with a volume. As I have had no 
application from Washington for this volume, 
I wish to advertise the fact of its presence 
here, Some set in the country must be short 
of it and I should like very much to send it 
where it belongs. Raymonp C. Davis. 
University of Micnican Lisrary, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Every man should possess enough philoso- 
phy to be willing to look squarely at the least 
favorable picture of himself. By basely mat- 
ter-of-fact persons (let us say political econo- 
inists of the materialistic type) a librarian 
might be considered a mere functionary, a 
mere cog in a machine, and classified under 
the head of distributing agents, with railroad 
presidents and grocers, Such persons might 
fancy the librarian as filling his place in the 
commercial world (and to such persons the 
world is first of all commercial) by sitting 
tehind a desk and passing out books as they 
are called for, supplying the demand, taking 
charge of some portion of the transportation 
znd distribution business, some portion of the 
book-trade. These purely hypothetical critics, 
if anyone so base may be imagined, might 
question the propriety of my speaking on the 
topic that has been chosen for me, which is, 
How librarians may promote serious reading. 
They might say that the personality of libra- 
rians had no business to obtrude itself upon 
the patrons of libraries; that a drug clerk 
night as well pretend to influence the choice 
of sick people who come with a doctor's pre- 
scription to buy medicine, as a librarian to 
guide people in their selection of books. The 
librarian’s business, these cynical (and purely 
hypothetical) monsters would say, is to pass 
om the drug over the counter on demand, not 
concerning himself with its fitness or unfitness 
for the prospective reader, not caring whether 
it will kill or cure. The librarian is not ex- 

ected to exercise his taste or his will in this 
matter. There is, in other words, no moral 
responsibility attaching to his office, beyond 
meeting, to the best of his ability, the public 
demand. 

A moment ago I professed to doubt whether 
such a monster of cynisism could exist. And 
my doubt was sincere. But it has occurred to 
me that there are some astute writers on 


* This address and the papers following on this 
theme were presented at the Bi-State Library Meet 
ing, Atlantic City, N. J., March 27-28, 1903 
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THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF SERIOUS READING: “PROFIT YOU IN WHAT 
YOU READ?’ * 


By GeorGe McLean Harper, Professor of English Literature in Princeton University. 


political economy, and many legislators, and 
an untold multitude of solid business men, 
who do hold a materialistic or mechanical 
view of commerce and of most other social 
relations; and perhaps therefore it mzy xot 
be impossible that some men of influence 
and authority may after all be found whose 
theory of the librarian’s function is corre 
spondingly severe. 

As the complexity of civilized life increases, 
we are forced gradually to substitute ma 
chinery for personality, until at iast we are 
tempted to overestimate the value of ma- 
chinery and to forget that in every system of 
human activity personality is ultimate and 
paramount. This excessive devotion to ma- 
chinery is altogether modern, and indeed re- 
cent. I know an old lady who was brought 
up before the day of business concentration, 
betore the day of great corporations and 
trusts and department stores. She once, not 
long ago, bought a piece of embroidery at 
Wanamaker’s and gave it to a friend of hers, 
but on finding that it was not a suitable gift, 
she returned her purchase and could not be 
aissuaded from sending with it a long per- 
sonal letter to Mr. John Wanamaker himself, 
explaining the awkwardness of the situation. 

Those were good old days when people 
could go directly to the head of the largest 
business houses and have a thorough under- 
standing about embroidery or anything else 
that needed explanation. Sut times have 
manifestly changed, and I can well believe 
that many a successful business man, who has 
made a fortune by perfecting the machinery 
of his life, and many an economist, who has 
teen dazzled by the increased capacity that 
mechanical systems have rendered possible in 
commerce —I can well imagine that here and 
there among such men one might be found 
who regarded librarians as mere distributing 
agents, with no right or power to divert the 
stream of trade. 

Perhaps, here and there, I say, such a man 
may exist. But of course no librarian holds 
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these views! Of course not. Now I hope 
Honesty will not dislodge me from this pinna- 
cle upon which Politeness has established me. 
Honesty before Politeness always; yet I hope 
there will be no question between them in this 
matter. I hope that upon recalling to mind 
all the public libraries which I have ever en- 
tered, I may no less truthfully than politely 
affirm that all the attendants were of sufficient 
wge and sufficient education to give good ad- 
vice about the choice of books, and sufficient- 
ly consecrated to care what books a patron 
read. I hope Honesty will permit me to 
affirm that the intelligence and taste and pub- 
lic spirit, which doubtless exist in all good 
libraries, have“in every case been accessible 
to the book-borrower; that the person behind 
the lending desk, the person in charge of the 
reading room, the person in evidence, has al- 
ways been able and willing to assist me, not 
only to find the book I wanted, but to want 
the book I needed. Alas! alas! In the words 
ot Mistress Page, “It makes me almost ready 
to wrangle with mine own honesty,” but I 
am afraid the truth of the matter is that I 
have seen and you have seen libraries in which 
the very persons most visible to the public, 
or the only persons visible to the public, were 
the mere mechanical distributors we have been 
talking about, mere clerks or salesmen, ignor- 
ant of the treasures they handled, unfit to dis- 
tinguish medicine from poison, unable or un- 
villing to estimate the needs of a reader, and 
possessing not the authority that attends upon 
firm judgment. It is quite possible that in 
some remote recess in every one of those li- 
braries there sat a profound scholar, and no 
doubt he was doing something useful; but his 
presence, or some infusion of his spirit, was 
sadly wanting at the front. He had appar- 
ently no more to do with the reading public 
than had the chief electrician. 

You may eliminate personal contact from 
great businesses ; you may reduce banking, and 
buying and selling, to such perfect mechanical 
system that the customer never comes near the 
merchant and cannot reach that important man 
even by letter or over a telephone; it may be 
all very well that railroad superintendents 
should not hear the complaints of travellers, 
and that coal operators should not know or 
care whether their employees lead a human or 
a hopeless life; it may be a necessity of mod- 
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ern civilization that every rich manufacturer 
or trader should regard his workmen with th: 
sublime indifference of a general standing 
amid carnage on a field of victory; but, we 
confidently trust, education is not yet a busi 
ness. There is something human in it all. It 
is and always will be a vital process, trans 
mitted by the touch of spirit with spirit, al 
ways and solely personal. 

And furthermore a departed and vanished 
personality is not enough. Books are, indeed 
the preserved souls of the dead; yet in a sens: 
they differ little from mummies, which are th: 
j reserved bodies of the dead. The wand of ar 
enchanter must wave over them, a living voic: 
must break the spell, ere they will breath: 
end yield up their secrets. I have ofter 
thought, as I daresay all lovers of books hav: 
thought, that I should like to be shut up in a 
lonely tower for a week or a month or a year, 
with a few thousand volumes. How I should 
hold converse with those mighty spirits, with 
out interruption or fear of change! But upon 
more intimate entertainment the dream grows 
maddening. It turns to nightmare, and I fee! 
then, like the poor prisoner in Capel’s monu 
ment : 

“How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 
I wake before the time that Romeo 
Come to redeem me? There's a fearful point 
Shall I not then be stifled in the vault, 
To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes i 
And there die strangled ere my Romeo comes? 
° 


O, if I wake, shall I not be distraught, 

Environed with all these hideous fears? 

And madly play with my forefather’s joints?” 

A library to which “no healthsome air 
Lreathes in,” from the world of living men 
and women, a library which contains nothing 
but books, may breed pestilential vapors, no 
less than the sound and well-sunned fruit of 
vital knowledge. No library is a completely 
useful, or even a safe public institution unles 
there preside over it and pervade it a strong 
living personality. And surely this active in 
telligence should not be confined in its opera 
tions, to the ordering department, or the cata 
loging department, or the classifying depart 
ment. Surely it can nowhere be so beneficent 
as in the place to which readers and borrowers 
are admitted. Surely it may in no way exer 
cise a higher educational influence than by 
advising, directly or indirectly, the seekers 
after information and amusement. For I take 


We 
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it that in library work, as in all other kinds 
of human activity, one of the chief ends is 
personal benefit. The whole apparatus of gov- 
ernment —our navies riding at anchor in 
foreign ports, our regiments parading in the 
sunshine, our ambassador in gold lace, our 
comes and capitols in gleaming marble — is 
it not all directed to the end that you and I 
inay go about our work unmolested and lay 
us down at night unafraid? So, while the 
accumulation and classifying and cataloging of 
Looks may be a fine pursuit for its own sake 
ond have objects transcendental and austere 
unknown to me, I for my part see it all as 
something done for the good of individual 
readers. I humbly protest, then, that a head 
ibrarian who is content to sit concealed in 
the fastnesses of his busy seclusion, shut off 
from the inquirer, is shutting himself off from 
what might be his chief satisfaction —I will 
not presume to say, his manifest duty. Let 
him at least send his best subordinates, those 
most imbued with his own intelligence and 
jove of books, into the firing line. 

Admitting, however, all that I have said — 
that librarians are educators and that educa- 
tion is a matter chiefly of living personal con- 
tact, what, you may ask, shall librarians do to 
In the first place, 
If we 


promote serious reading? 
what do we mean by serious reading? 
can agree upon a definition of that phrase, 
and take for granted that serious reading is 
desirable. I have no doubt the speakers who 
are to follow me, and who are du métier, will 
readily enough discover the means. 

Perhaps we can most quickly arrive at an 
understanding if we exclude the broad kinds 
of reading that are not serious —or at least 
not in the long run conducive to much intel- 
jectual profit. And to go straight at the heart 
of the matter, I make bold to say that much 
novel-reading and much reading of current 
periodicals and books of the day is not prof- 
itable. 

The novel is a comparatively modern form 
of literature. Or probably it would be more 
correct to say that the modern forms and the 
cverwhelming popularity of prose fiction are 
recent. It is within the last century and a 
half that reading has become very general ; 
and of this extension of reading, the modern 
novel figures as a prime cause and a prominent 
effect. It is undoubtedly true that much of 
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the ability of nineteenth-century writers was 
exercised in this form, and that a large pro- 
portion of readers receive considerable knowl- 
edge and culture through this form. The dan- 
ger lies in the fact that so considerable a num- 
ber of readers pay attention to no other kind 
of literature, and that even in this kind they 
do not discriminate, To the cultivated man, 
with his many and varied interests, artistic, 
scientific, philosophical, historical, social, and 
religious, it must seem a narrow taste which 
feeds only upon one kind of literature, and 
that, too, a form in which fact is subordinate 
to fancy, and in which the rigor of argument 
is often relaxed to meet a low or mediocre 
He himself feels perhaps that 
four or five novels a year are as many as he 


intelligence. 


has time or inclination to read; and as he 1s 
careful to select the best, it is possible that 
not include even 
one “novel of the day.” I am speaking to 
librarians, and need not ask, therefore, if 
this is the attitude of the general public 
Now, I protest, it is the priv- 


ilege of librarians to educate the public in this 


his annual allowance will 


toward novels. 


matter, to keep prose fiction in its place, by 
persuading people, as tactfully as possible and 
vet with persistence, to broaden the range of 
How this can be done, it is for 
I would merely suggest 
particularly watchful for 


their reading 
you to determine. 
that you should be 
the appearance of good works of science, 
travel, biography, criticism, history, etc. and 
put them where readers may see them and be 
And above all I plead for 
A word in 
season may open a realm of new interests be- 
fore a young mind, And I have no doubt 
sour advice will be eagerly sought and highly 
Magnify your office. It is a use- 


attracted by them 
the exercise of personal influence. 


appreciated. 
ful. an honorable office, one that is going to be 
more and more respected by the community 
If excessive, exclusive, and indiscriminate 
novel reading is one great obstacle to serious 
reading, surely another is the popular ten- 
cency to read only current periodicals and 
books of the day. 
an educator must realize that he is struggling 
against a natural impulse and one which to 


In combating this tendency 


many persons appears most laudable. “What!” 
it will be said; “you advise me to give up my 
virtuous resolution to keep up with the ques- 
Am I not enjoined by prac- 


tions of the day? 
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tical men, by successful men, by newspaper 
editors forsooth, to keep in touch with the 
present, to regard this, indeed, as one of my 
civic duties? And what a poor showing shall 
I make in society unless I can talk with my 
hostess about the latest popular book, and 
with men of the world about politics in 
France, the earthquake in Mexico, the famine 
in Russia, and the subway in New York?” 

It is not a pleasant task to divert a natural 
tendency or to repress enthusiasm. It would 
be much more agreeable to follow the plan 
of certain theorists who regard education as 
purely a drawing-out of inborn faculties, and 
confine ourselves to the gentle exercise of re- 
enforcing the laws of Nature. But, as most 
teachers soon come to realize, education is 
something else than this, and we have to 
fight many a native impulse in our pupils. 
It must be evident to every experienced teach- 
er and librarian that beyond a certain low 
point true culture cannot be acquired through 
the exclusive reading of current periodicals 
and books of the day. You may have heard 
of that Western school teacher who obtained 
so much notoriety a few years ago by profess- 
ingy to give instruction solely through news- 
papers. He would have no other text-books. 
Of course this idea was proclaimed far and 
wide by the daily press, in some cases with 
commendation. But real teachers smiled or 
were sad. 

Culture through current periodicals and 
books of the day! What a wasteful process! 
How full of necessary delusions, of blind 
aileys out of which readers would have to 
stumble back disappointed, that process would 
be, even if true culture were ever thus at- 
tainable! But I take higher ground and affirm 
my belief that the best culture cannot be 
gained through the study of merely contem- 
porary life at all. For the present is only 
one of innumerable moments constituting his- 
tory — the history of the physical universe and 
of the mind of man. What an insoluble mys- 
tery would the plainest fact of Nature be, or 
of Thought, if we could see it only as it is, 
and not as it dawned and changed and grew 
and became! Of the infinity of moments that 
make up Time, our present age is but one. 
The simplest things are hardest to understand. 
It may be that nothing can be apprehended, 
save in its relations. We dwell in Space, but 
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no less do we live in Time; and Space is 
meaningless except when viewed from differ- 
ent points of never-ending Time. Here were 
a philosophy of education, did we choose to 
elaborate. Crude is his culture, narrow his 
gaze, who fancies that the present can be 
self-interpreted, To-day is because yesterday 
was. The difference between a savage, staring 
with dull wonder or mere amusement at a 
fossil form sleeping in immemorial rock, and 4 
geologist, musing intelligently in presence of 
this open page of Nature, is that the savag: 
is a man of to-day and the scientist a man 
to-day and yesterday. What fanatics in re 
ligion we should be, without the consciousness 
which history will not permit us to lose, that 
there have been good men at all times, and 
that the world has always been full of sect 
making exclusive claims to authority, and that 
even the best of true believers have som: 
times burned their adversaries. How busy we 
should be, running after upstart pretenders in 
science and philosophy, if history would ev: 
let us forget the follies and infatuations and 
false cries of astrologers, alchemists, mag 
cians, mind-readers, water-finders, fifth-mon 
archy men, mesmerists, faith-curers, tab! 
lappers, quacks, seers, and all that rabble 
since the world began, and their unfailing 
power to attract the multitude! Alas, in pol 
tics and social science, what glorious, but 
illusory dreams we might cherish, about man: 
fest destiny, the rights of man, liberty, equal 
ty, and fraternity, about communism and the 
golden age, were we not made sorrowful by 
so many pages of the human story as we read 
the record of nations! . 

If we are to entertain sober and just views 
of life, if we are to realize our general feeble- 
ness, and yet perceive the points here and 
there at which we may accomplish something 
permanent, we dare not overlook these les 
sons. Yet this is precisely what men do when 
they give themselves up to worshipping ‘the 
present age. And, I repeat, it is the supreme 
end of education to teach these lessons. Edu- 
cation has for its final object to bring this 
brief, transitory, and in itself inexplicable life 
into a conscious relation of dependence upon 
tne infinite and luminous past. 

How different from the function of the 
daily and periodical press this office is, and 
how far above it, we grow dizzy if we try to 
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conceive. As the eternal is to the ephemeral, 
so is this relation. He who can guide us from 
the lower to the higher knowledge and fix us 
there, rooted by fibres of deep intellectual sat- 
isfaction and intricate tendrils of taste, he is 
the good teacher, the good librarian. 

And the good teacher, the good librarian, 
must carry this principle yet further, He 
inust often discriminate against a new and 
excellent book in favor of an old and more 
excellent. How many thousands of Ameri- 
cans have read M. Rostand’s “L’Aiglon” who 
have scarce so much as heard of Moliére’s 
“Le Misanthrope”? Yet if France had to 
choose between M. Rostand, with all his ad- 
mirable powers, and Moliére, her greatest 
dramatist, you may be sure she would not 
hesitate. Mr. Stephen Phillips won an en- 
viable place among living men of letters when 
he published “Paolo and Francesca,” and I 
atm glad to know that it was read by thou- 


ls of admirers on this side of the Atlantic. 


so 


sine 
But I cannot help wondering whether all these 
appreciative readers were acquainted with the 
seventy immortal lines of Dante to which Mr. 
Phillips’s play, beautiful though it be, is “as 
moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto 
wine.” 

It is also the office of teachers and libra- 
rians to set forth the relations between differ- 
ent kinds of knowledge. The man of culture 
is at home amid the family of arts and sci- 
ences. He may not be on terms of very great 
intimacy with any one of them, but he has 
a speaking acquaintance with most of them, 
and knows which are parents and which are 
children, which hold in their veins the blood 
rcyal, and which fill minor posts of ornament 
or usefulness, The well-read man, who may 
or may not be a man cf culture, but who at 
least is travelling on the main highway toward 
culture, he too may perceive these relation- 
ships. The well-read man is widely read; he 
has, if you please, a smattering of many 
branches of learning, and he should, of course, 
possess a deeper knowledge of some one thing; 
but the smattering is in itself worth having — 
is indeed essential. For purposes of cul- 
ture, not of practical utility, education is op- 
posed to much specialized study. I am speak- 
ing of the needs and capacities of the average 
civilized man or woman. 

We have all this time been considering 


rather what kind of reading to discourage than 
what to promote. But it seems to me that 
having once determined to restrain within 
reasonable limits the inordinate desire to read 
novels and the ill-considered notion that there 
is great virtue in reading periodicals and 
books of the day, the rest is easy. We still 
have left what are now, I fear, the unsunned 
treasures of many a library. We have history 
and biography, and science and philosophy, 
and criticism and travels. We still have left 
especially, the drama, and we still have poetry 
Of all secular reading, poetry, I believe, may 
urge the paramount claim. A young man 
came to me the other day asking advice as to 
what and how to read. I was in some pet 
plexity at first, but finding him a youth of 
eager mind and strong sensibility, counselled 
him to buy and read Ward's “English poets” 
or some, cther good anthology of English 
p%etry, and then, having obtained some con 
ception of the origin and course of that bright 
stream, its fulness and force of current, to 
choose some one poet of the first or the sec- 
ond order, to choose, let us say, Shelley, and 
read all his works and all the best that has 
been written about him: his life and the body 
of criticism that has grown up around his 
name. I think that young man will have 
made a safe beginning of a long journey if 
he takes my advice. 

Other men might have given different and 
better advice. Fortunately the range of choice 
is large; and a great deal, too, depends upon 
the character of him who asks. 

Finally, my fellow teachers, librarians, much 
can be accomplished by placing the best books, 
ot whatever age, in such a conspicuous posi 
tion that the casual borrower cannot help see 
ing them. Put forward your sixteenth-cen 
tury dramatists in as brave array as they de- 
serve. Set out in order of battle your strong 
regiments of seventeenth-century prose, well 
flanked by the gallant cavalier poets. Lead 
your eighteenth-century essayists into the open, 
where they may deploy at leisure. Let the 
newest novels crowd together in a corner 
somewhere, but fill the posts of vantage with 
your Scotts and Thackerays and Hawthornes. 
Dazzle the visitor with the splendors of your 
shelves, the glories of your alcoves, the vol- 
umes you yourself delight in. Bring forth 
out of your treasure things old and new. 
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In what [ have to say about the encourage- 

ment of serious reading, my plea is not so 
much for the specialist nor for the student 
whose reading is directed by professor or 
instructor, but rather for the general reader 
who wishes to improve himself either in 
general literature or in some particular line— 
who is probably not ambitious nor capable of 
reaching the highest plane of thought, but 
who strives to know, although he does not 
always understand how to acquire his know- 
ledge through books. 

We librarians realize how much at sea even 
college students are in regard to their read- 
ing. It is not until they have had the benefit 
of the advice of their professors for some time, 
in many cases two or three years, that they 
use with any degree of intelligence the books 
on their specialties. How much more at a 
ioss must be the general reader who has not 
the advantages of college students. We forget 
this and turn him loose into a library of many 
thousands of volumes expecting him to choose 
wisely by intuition. It is no wonder that he 
turns to recreative reading exclusively when 
it is such a hopeless task to select the book 
er books he needs for his purpose, and finds 
with Hunt, Lamb, Sir John Lubbock and 
others the charms of desultory reading. 

Readers who, with Hunt and Lamb, can 
profit by a habit of desultory reading are in- 
deed few in number and usually belong to the 
beokish class of those persons who frequent 
the public library. I believe that a large pro- 
portion of the aimless readers in a library will 
perhaps always be desultory readers, inasmuch 
as they are swayed by the popular book of the 
day and have no desire for anything more se- 
rus. But there still remains an ever-increas- 
ing number who wish to be guided in their 
reading, but who do not know how to apply 
for advice. The natural timidity of readers in 
approaching the librarian partially accounts 
tor the apparent lack of demand for guidance. 

We are living in an age of education. Never 
before in the history of man has so much 
wealth been lavished in its cause. “Educa- 
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tion” is everywhere the cry. Universities, 
colleges, technical schools, correspondence 
schools, popular lectures, libraries, are mul 
tiplying with wonderful rapidity. But, in 
spite of this, we all know that the large mass 
of people still get little more than a portion 
of a grammar school education, a compara 
tively small proportion attend the high school, 
and a still smaller number go to technical 
schools and colleges. 

Many efforts have been made to bring to 
the people, so long as the people cannot go 
to them, the advantages of the higher insti- 
tutions of learning. Two recent interesting 
signs of the demand for popular education 
deserve our attention. They are the rapid 
growth of the public lecture system, and that 
of the correspondence schools. The free lec 
ture system of New York City has an atten 
dance of almost a million in the year. This is 
a powerful educational force, which has also 
been recently introduced into Philadelphia 
The librarian may ask whether such a system 
is doing the greatest good it can? Is it help 
ing those who attend, so that they may con 
tinue the interest in a subject which it stimu 
lates by using the public library for that pur- 
pose? Does it suggest the systematic study 
of a subject by furnishing printed lists of the 
best books bearing upon it? It would seem 
that here is an unusual opportunity to en 
courage serious reading. The Wagner Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia maintains a system of 
free lectures during the winter months. One 
of the admirable features of this work is the 
sy!labus with bibliography which is given to 
each person attending the lectures, While 
these are perhaps too elaborate for any or- 
ganization not similarly endowed, still some- 
thing of the kind must be done to make such 
work effective. Lectures otherwise become 
another species of mental dissipation, and 
along with the reading of newspaper, maga- 
zine, and novel are subject to abuse. 

The other development is the growth of the 
correspondence courses, both those of a com- 
mercial character and those in connection with 
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schools or colleges. In this movement is ob- 
served on the part of a very considerable 
number of persons who cannot attend college, 
university or technical school, a strong indica- 
tion of their desire to pursue systematic 
studies at home. That so important an edu- 
institution as the University of 
Chicago has undertaken an extensive corre- 
spondence department best emphasizes the fact 
that higher education may be carried on at 
l:ome by those unable to attend institutions for 
that purpose. 

Is it not perhaps worth while to interest 
ourselves in connection with all such move- 
for adult education, as we do with 
schools, colleges and universities? Dr. Har- 
per tells us in a recent article that “no ordin- 
ary student can afford to own one book in a 
hundred of those which he may wish at any 
moment to consult.” Therefore, just as “the 
center of the institutional activity” of uni- 
versity, college or technical school is its li- 
brary, so should not that of all agencies for 


cational 


ments 


education not owning libraries be the free 
public library? 

3ut with all this great demand for educa- 
tion and the number of institutions arising to 
supply it, we are aware that there are still 
many persons who either do not know about 
them, or who cannot afford their fees even 
though small, or who wish to pursue courses 
not offered by them. These persons the pub- 
lic library may be able to do something for 
in the direction of guided reading. 

Before looking into the subject of how far 
this is the duty of the public library and of 
how much is actually done, let us examine 
briefly some of the agencies at present work- 
ing to encourage serious reading and then see 
in what respects the public library can either 
take the lead or co-operate with them. 

Theoretically the most systematic in accom- 
plishment is the University Extension Society, 
with its lecturer, syllabus, bibliography, class 
study and travelling library. The combina- 
tion of these five important elements would 
seem to meet the ideal requirements. But 
the lecturer reaches only a comparatively small 
number of people, a much smaller portion of 
whom follow the subject by means of class 
study, syllabus, bibliography, and travelling 
library. 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle is also doing important work in the 
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direction of systematic reading. Every year it 
reaches a large number of persons by offering 
an outline of study in literature, history and 
science, 

The many women’s clubs offer some of the 
advantages of the extension courses by pro- 
viding travelling libraries and bibliographies. 
Lectures and syllabi, however, are not always 
included, while bibliographies and libraries are 
rot often selected by experts. Various read- 
ing circles, membership to which is granted 
on payment of a fee, assist members in read- 
ing systematically by furnishing syllabi and 
bibliographies sometimes most caretully 
worked out, as in the Round Robin Reading 
Circle, where the subjects are selected by the 
members and the lists are prepared by spe- 
cialists. This reading-circle, which with lht- 
tle advertising had in five months over 1000 
requests for information regarding its courses, 
Las enrolled a membership of over 1200 from 
Maine to California, and is but another evi- 
cence of the importance of assisting adults in 
As Mr. Sadler, former 
secretary of the Oxford Delegacy for the Ex- 


their choice of books. 


tension of University Teaching, puts it: “We 
have only touched the fringe of what might 
and should be achieved in the sphere of adult 
education for the masses of the people.” 
While it is apparent that something is being 
cone by various societies to help groups of 
students to the best books along lines of read 
ing 
gether, yet the person who does not care to 


which several persons can pursue to 
join a study club, or attend university exten- 
sion lectures, is just as often in need of guid 
ance and is very frequently unable to obtain 
it. owing to ignorance of the proper place to 
which to apply. 

Let us see what public libraries are doing 
to help such persons, Large libraries gener- 
ally have a bureau of information or reference 
department, the work of which is carried on 
Small 


In such bur- 


more or less systematically, libraries 
cannot afford this department. 


eaus of information readers are assisted in 


looking up questions or subjects in which they 
Lists of books on topics of 


ate interested. 
general interest (usually current topics) are 
posted. But little time can be given to assist 
the individual in reading systematically. A 
few public libraries try to interest certain 
classes of readers in the books on their spe- 


cialties. The Worcester Public Library, for 
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example, offers occasional lectures on the bib- 
liography of such subjects as Botany, Italian 
art, etc., by persons competent to speak au- 
thoritatively of them. The Boston Public 
Library prints in its Bulletin lists of books in 
connection with the Lowell Institute lectures. 

So far as I know only one public library 
offers to prepare for individual students 
courses of reading on special topics. The Cin- 
cinnati Public Library has for this purpose 
blanks for “request for topic reading” which 
are submitted by the reader, and an outline 
of reading is prepared by one of the refer- 
ence librarians, These blanks are sent to the 
various stations, The reader is requested to 
state his subject exactly, also to specify what 
books he has already consulted. Mr. Hodges 
writes: “Great care is taken to send the best 
possible books and to suggest others.” 

The Pratt Institute Library has recently of- 
fered the following: “If young men or women 
engaged in any skilled manual labor or handi- 
craft, desire help in the forming of courses of 
reading in the subject of their occupation, the 
advice of persons qualified will be sought and 
suitable lists made by the library, or the 
reeded information will be given in person by 
those qualified to give it through the agency 
cf the library.” 

The suggestive lists of books on special 
topics issued by the New York State Library 
Association are useful, but they cover a very 
limited portion of an immense field. The in- 
teresting feature of this effort is that it is 
co-operative. In co-operation lies much of the 
success of this as well as of other library en- 
terprises. Several libraries print similar lists 
for the use of their readers, among these being 
the Springfield (Mass.) City Library, St. 
Louis Public Library, etc. 

While the preparation of reading lists, the 
subjects of which are selected by the librarian, 
as in the New York state plan and in the num- 
ercus printed bulletins and current topic lists, 
is a most helpful method of suggesting good 
books to readers, the other side is equally 
important, namely, the preparation of lists 
on subjects chosen by the readers them- 
selves. There is a greater possibility of 
holding the interest if readers find that the 
library can and will aid them in choosing the 
best books along lines which they are de- 
sirous of studying. 

In considering what we can do to assist 
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readers to systematic courses of reading, two 
aiternatives suggest themselves: first, each li- 
brary shall individually, or perhaps with the 
:o-operation of the libraries in its vicinity, 
furnish such assistance; secondly, through co- 
operation with other agencies for education, 
proper guidance shall be provided by libraries. 

In regard to the first means, we have the 
example of the Cincinnati Public Library al 
ready mentioned, and we may ask, Cannot thx 
work of the reference department of all libra 
ries be extended to include the preparation of 
reading lists not only on current topics (whic! 
is now well done in many cases) but also on 
any topic that may be asked for by a user of 
the library with or without the payment of a 
small fee? With bibliographical aids and other 
guides to the best books at hand, with persons 
on the staff trained in the use of books of all 
kinds, with the possibility of obtaining expert 
advice readily, the public library seems to be 
the natural bureau of information for the 
purpose. Here the reader or group of readers 
should be able to come for a list of books on 
any definite topic, and be reasonably sure of 
correct guidance. We must let him know that 
the library is ready to do this, bringing it to 
his attention through notices posted in the 
library, tipped into the cover of each book, or 
in any other way that may suggest itself 
The assistant who has charge of this work 
must be specially adapted for its fitness and 
by training. He can add greatly to the prompt- 
ness with which such advice can be given 
by arranging systematically all possible aids 
and guides. Bibliographies of special subjects 
must be classified and indexed. Reference and 
reading lists in library bulletins can be cut 
cut and arranged by subjects either in envel- 
opes or mounted on cards. The carefully pre- 
pared syllabi and bibliographies of the Uni- 
versity Extension Society must be at hand, 
also the syllabi and bibliographies of the Home 
Study Department of the New York State Li 

rary, as well as its annotated lists of travel 
ling libraries on special subjects, In fact, 
every available bibliography should be effec- 
tively utilized. 

Further than this the librarian must, when 
needed, enlist the services of experts in the 
city who can give advice as to the best books 
in their specialties. A knowledge of special 
collections in the libraries of the city is essen- 
tial in order that he may refer students when 
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necessary to books not in the public library or 
ask advice from the librarians who have 
charge of such collections. In these days of 
quick communication such advice can be ob- 
tarned without much loss of time by letter or 
by telephone. He must also understand what 
libraries outside his city have special collec- 
tions and which permit loans of their books 
to other libraries. 

The other alternative is to combine forces 
with some one or more of the existing agen- 
cies for popular education, In this connection 
I have been interested in the National Home 
Reading Union, organized in England, which 
“provides lists of books, encourages reading- 
circles, meets and dispels incidental difficul- 
ties and is both an educational and examining 
board.” At the meeting of the L. A. U. K. 
last summer Mr, Briscoe, librarian of the 
Public Libraries of Nottingham, in his ad- 
dress said “Other machinery for influencing 
systematic reading had also been devised, and 
there was now mooted a scheme to bring into 
closer communion with our free public libra- 
ries the National Home Reading Union.” He 
commended the movement and appealed to his 
colleagues to exert themselves in the im- 
mediate formation of reading circles in con- 
nection their libraries. Further, at 
the University Extension conference held 
recently in England the delegates “propose 


with 


Durinc the half century just behind us no 
institution has had the influence and approval 
accorded to the public school. In the half- 
century upon which we have just entered it 
requires no audacity to predict that side by 
side with the public school, exercising a like 
wide-spread influence, receiving increasing 
support and approval from the great body of 
the people, and from far-seeing philanthro- 
pists, will be the public library. But if the 
public library is to occupy this supreme posi- 
tion in American life, it must link arms with 
some teaching body, or undertake to provide 
for such teaching itself. It must add to its 
collection of books, suitably housed, accessi- 
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to organize a conference on the relations 


of libraries and the University Extension 
movement. The rapid growth of free li 
braries seems to suggest that some organ- 


ized effort should be made to associate them 
with the movement for higher popular educa- 
tion.” 

As an illustration of what can be done by 
the co-operation of libraries with other exist- 
ing activities for popular education, I shall 
reter to the admirable of the Home 
Education Department of the New York State 


work 


Library as shown in its reports, the latest of 
which has just come to hand, The New York 
State Library through this department keeps 
in touch with all University Extension socie 
ties, reading clubs, correspondence courses and 
organizations. It publishes besides 
these reports, syllabi and bibliographies pre- 
pared by specialists, which are available to all 
societies throughout the state. Mr. Dewey 
says of this work: “Our chief desire is to 
develop thought and increase the amount of 
actual study done in each club rather than to 


similar 


supply club members with a large fund of use- 
ful but isolated information.” 

A similar centralizing of forces in other 
states at the state library or under the state 


library commission would, I believe, exert a 
strong influence for the encouragement of 
serious reading. 


ble, and well-managed, some constant and 
effective means of personally stimulating and 
guiding its readers in the use of books. The 
education obtained in childhood cannot be re- 
lied upon to accomplish these ends for the 
great mass of the people; it must continue 
somewhat through life. But the purpose of 
such stimulus and guidance should not be 
merely to encourage serious reading, but 
rather to widen and enrich, to vitalize and 
humanize the work that the library has to do. 

There are at least three directions in which 
this influence could be exercised: first, in 
winning new readers; second, in enlarging the 
book-field drawn upon by readers; and lastly, 
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in adding significance to humdrum and me- 
chanical reading. How is such stimulus, such 
guidance to be provided? One of the most 
direct and available methods, and on the whole 
the one that would be most effective for the 
aim of the library, is to be found in the pro- 
vision of suitable lecture-courses. Right here 
let me utter a word of warning based on ten 
years’ daily experience. If the stimulus of 
lectures is to be effective and wholesome, the 
guidance sound, they must be interesting and 


lively, and skilfully presented; they must lead. 


tc reading; and the lecturer must be able to 
speak with authority and show that he under- 
stands the people and has enthusiasm for their 
education. It is not enough to supply lec- 
tures—the man, the subject, the arrange- 
ments must all be right. All lectures do not 
lead to reading and thinking. Ruskin’s criti- 
cism of mere lectures, written from Rome in 
1874, is even more true to-day: “The desire 
cf audiences,” he said, “to be audiences only 
is becoming an entirely pestilent character of 
the age, Everybody wants to hear — nobody 
to read — nobody to think; to be excited for 
an hour — and, if possible amused; to get the 
knowledge it has cost a man half his life to 
gether, first sweetened up to make it palata- 
ble, and then kneaded into the smallest possi- 
ble pills —and to swallow it homeopathically 
and be wise — this is the passionate desire and 
hope of the multitude of the day. It is not 
to be done. A living comment quietly given 
to a class on a book they are earnestly read- 
ing —this kind of lecture is eternally neces- 
sary and wholesome; but your modern fire- 
working, smooth-downy-curry-and-strawber- 
ry-ice-and-milk-punch-altogether lecture is an 
entirely pestilent and abominable vanity.” 

Of the three aims of the library in this mat- 
ter, I mentioned first to win new readers. 
Every child is taught to read; but every citizen 
is not a reader of books, a user of the library. 
Why? Most often because the routine of 


daily life has been allowed to absorb all energy — 


and time; fresh interests have not been awak- 
ened, nor the old interests kept alive. We 
sometimes think that a higher grade of intel- 
ligence or a more deep-seated interest is re- 
quired to hear lectures than to read books. If 
the lectures suit the audience, it is the other 
way. Successful University Extension courses 
to working men, to foreigners unfamiliar 
with our language, and to simple country- 


folk, audiences containing many who are not 
regular readers of books, afford ample proof 
of the truth of this statement. 

Secondly, the teaching-lecturer can enlarge 
the field, widen the interest of the reader. It 
is not simply to change cheerful fiction read- 
ers into solemn faced readers of dry-as-dust 
books; indeed, it would often be to turn a 
reader of science, one with too exclusive a 
taste for analysis, to fiction and to poetry. No 
better illustration could be found of this than 
that of John Stuart Mill. Turn to his Auto 
biography. Read what he calls a “crisis in my 
mental history.” There he describes a long 
period of depression which took possession of 
him, and his gradual recognition that the habit 
of analysis has a tendency to wear away the 
feelings, when no other mental habit is culti- 
vated. Read how he turned to poetry and art, 
and for the first time read the beautiful nature 
poems of Wordsworth. “In them,” he says, 
“I seem to draw from a source of inward joy, 
of sympathetic and imaginative pleasure, 
which could be shared in by all human beings, 
which had no connection with struggle or 
imperfection, but could be made richer by 
every improvement in the physical and social 
condition of mankind. From them I seem to 
learn what would be the perennial sources of 
happiness.” Darwin's experience also illus- 
trates the need for a wide range of interests 
and reading. He wrote: “If I had to live my 
life again, I would have made a rule to read 
seme poetry and listen to some music at 
least once every week. The loss of these 
astes is a loss of happiness, and may possibly 
be injurious to the intellect, and more prob- 
ably to the moral character.” To illustrate an 
enlarging of the field in another direction, 
many readers of books that are primarily for 
civersion, for entertainment, may be brought, 
as we have seen this winter, to read such 
books as Mommsen’s “History of Rome,” 
Gibbon’s “Decline and fall,” and Plutarch’s 
Lives, in connection with lectures on “Imperial 
Reme ;” Plato’s Dialogues, such as the Repub- 
lic, in connection with the “Philosophy of 
Plato;” Parkman’s “Montcalm and Wolfe” 
and Lecky’s American Revolution” in connec- 
tion with lectures on American history; and 
Bryce’s “Holy Roman Empire,” and the works 
of Duruy, Guizot, and Fyffe for courses on 
European history. Thus by means of lecture- 
courses giving a vivid presentation of sub- 
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jects of universal interest, new tastes are dis- 
covered, new interests awakened, and reading 
along new lines begun. 

Finally by direction we may add significance 
to reading. Matthew Arnold, the most con- 
vincing advocate of true culture that I know 
of, writes: “Culture is reading; but reading 
with a purpose to guide it and with system. 
He does a good work who does anything to 
help this; indeed, it is the one essential ser- 
Sys- 
tematic reading is not, as is often supposed, 
dryer, less interesting, than aimless reading. 
A well-devised plan of study, backed up by 
inspiring and able lectures, imparts zest and 
cagerness to the reading of books. 

To sum up: we might have from our librar- 
ies through this larger conception of their 
opportunity and responsibility a steadily in- 


vice now to be rendered to education.” 


creasing body of readers; readers over a 


gradually widening range of subjects; and 
readers following the pages with more thought 
and interest, book following book with more 
sequence. Such results would not, of course, 
come in a day, but each true stroke would 
surely tell. This larger, better use of the li 
brary would add comparatively little to the 
cost of its maintenance, but to accomplish these 
ends would be to add worth and happiness to 
human life and to contribute in a most certain 
way to the public welfare and to the formation 
of a more and more intelligent public opinion, 
“Unless a general acquaintance with many 


branches of knowledge, good so far as it 
goes,” wrote one of our college presidents, 
“be attainable by great numbers of men, there 
can be no such thing as an intelligent public 
opinion; and in the modern world the intelli- 
gence of public opinion is the one indispens- 
able condition of social progress.’ 


FNCOURAGEMENT OF SERIOUS READING BY WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


By Mary 


THE recent tendency of women’s clubs has 
work. are in the 
runority who have not done something, how- 
ever small, in the way of village improve- 
ment, free libraries, kindergartens, or what 
not. It is far from my intention to decry in 
the slightest degree this tendency of our club 
life. Indeed I wish to speak of one branch of 
that work, for it has been directly for the 
encouragement of good reading. I refer to 
the sending out of travelling libraries. The 
clubs of which I know most, those of Eastern 
Fennsylvania, have been much interested in 
this work during the past few years. These 
little box supplied, some with 
twenty-five good volumes, some with more, 


been toward civic Those 


bookcases 


have gone from one country school-house to 
another, or to the district telegraph or fire 
stations where boys and men have unemployed 
time between calls for duty. They have also 
teen sent to the poorer homes of the cities, 
to those who would not be likely to use the 
free libraries, where a little reading circle has 
been formed, and the books have carried 
mental health and some recreation to many 


C. Tuurtow, Pottsville, Pa. 


sadly in need of it. One of our clubs sent out 
ter of these missionary libraries last year, and 
many others have contributed a smaller num 
ber. Some of our women have interested 
themselves heartily in the town or city library, 
and have contributed to it generously of their 
still 


I know a club whose members have taken 


funds, and more generously of their 
time. 
turns, each giving one afternoon a week, in 
acting as librarian of a small collection of 
books. 

In many ways all over the country the club- 
women have been a force for the promotion 
of good reading, in most unselfish ways; but 
I have thought of the question to-day from 
the more selfish standpoint of the influence of 
these courses of study and lines of literary 
vork on the clubwoman herself. 

There are nearly 200,000 of us in the coun- 
try, and an institution which could encourage 
to serious reading so large and influential a 
part of the community, composed as it is to a 
great degree of mothers and teachers, is a 
force to be reckoned with. We may find it 
of interest to notice first a little of what has 
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been accomplished, with possibly a look at the 
chances for better results for the future. 

For one thing the literary club has pointed 
out lines of reading which we should probably 
not have taken up for ourselves. The women 
are few who will sit down to a course of his- 
tory or art for instance without some outside 
incentive, but under this impulse really ex- 
cellent work has been done; better, I think, 
than the popular idea gives us credit for. I 
know that the superficial work of the club- 
woman has been made the jest of the comic 
papers; some of the satire is deserved, I ad- 
mit, but not all. There are women who gain 
from their club work only a glibness in long 
words and a famifiarity with technical terms, 
like the girl from the Concord School of 
Philosophy who adored protoplasm and was 
in love with differentiation. But on the other 
hand conscientious work has been done, es- 
pecially in the country villages and small 
towns where there is less to divert and dis- 
tract. I know a woman beyond middle age 
‘ua small village in New England, where the 
sccial life in winter is confined to an infre- 
quent tea party and the reading circle. Her 
reading and indeed that of the family centers 
about the subject of the club work. Gibbon, 
Macaulay, Motley and Guizot are some of the 
writers with whom they have gained a familiar 
acquaintance, and the work that has been done 
in that quiet home circle would put to the 
blush some of our city clubwomen who have 
so much material ready to the hand. This is 
but one example. There are doubtless many 
others of the same sort. 

These courses of reading have been of great 
value to us, because they have given us some- 
thing beside the narrow routine of domestic life 
to think about and to talk about. The woman 
still exists who can converse of nothing save 
the cook and her imperfections, but I honestly 
believe that she is not so numerous as she 
once was. There is still truth in the satirical 
remark that the subject of conversation at our 
teas is “first Shelley, then Charley, then Mary 
Ann.” The talk which you cannot help over- 
hearing between women in the street, on the 
electric car, on the train, is still nine times out 
of ten exceedingly vapid and petty; but, 
thank heaven, there is one time out of ten 
something worth listening to, and for this 
tenth woman the literary club is largely re- 
sponsible. 
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The clubwoman who says, “I have no time 
to read,” is a back number. She has learned 
to sacrifice the frills and intricate embroidery, 
if need be, and even the hand at whist, before 
she will give up her book. She has begun to 
realize that the real woman does not live 
among her brass bedsteads and chippendale 
furniture, but in her own brain and soul, and 
that only the furnishings there can render her 
happy or miserable. 

The woman’s club has done something of 
this and more in its twenty-five years of ex 
istence, but I take it that we are here to-day 
more for a forward look than for a backward 
glance. Our courses of study have encour- 
aged among our members to some extent a 
taste for serious reading, but there is still 
much to be desired. There is room for the 
inquiry, Why have not our excellent literary 
clubs and our stimulating courses of study 
taade serious readers of us all? Because in 
spite of much good individual work, many 
of us are still satisfied with superficiality. 
We cover too much ground in our programs, 
more than any mortal could accomplish thor- 
oughly. At a meeting which I once attended, 
a clubwoman unblushingly reported that her 
club had finished German history in one 
month. What with our current events classes 
and our occasional evening in nature study 
znd our review of books, we often leave too 
little time for our main topic. That we read 
too little in connection with our club work is 
not to be denied. Too often we give a list- 
less attention to the program until our own 
turn comes to prepare a paper, whereupon we 
cram until we have absolute mental nausea 
We then pour into our one paper all this un 
digested mass of material, and have made n 
body much wiser, not even ourselves. An 
ideal club of my acquaintance has pledged 
each member to devote at least an hour a 
week throughout the year to reading on the 
study topic. That is little enough, but I fear 
that many of our members do even less. 

Mr. Gerald Lee has recently proclaimed 
that reading is a lost art. With the great mass 
of clubwomen, this must be admitted in a 
wide sense, first because of the amount of 
material at hand. Much of this reading mat- 
ter is attractive, delightful, recreative, in a 
way helpful, but there is such a quantity of 
it and it is so accessible. Booklovers’ Libra- 
ries, Tabard Inns, book clubs and magazine 
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circles are constantly pouring it in at our 
very doors, and it is too tempting to be turned 
away. 

But there is another and even a greater 
hindrance to serious reading, and that is the 
complexity of our lives. The idea of strenu- 
ous living has become a contagion, and we 
women have taken it hard, as we are apt to 
take everything, and perhaps the women of 
the rank of life which includes our clubwomen 
have taken it hardest of all. Our position is 
something like this: We have read a good 
deal about the chemistry of housekeeping, we 
have attended lectures on hygienic cooking, 
and we strive hard to make our domestic life 
scientifically correct; we read and hear much 
about child study, and we mean to bring up 
our little ones in the most approved way psy- 
chologically; we belong to a mothers’ con- 
gress, and become careful co-laborers with 
the teacher in our children’s education; we 
are expected to bear the brunt of the ever- 
increasing institutional work of our church; 
we are on the managing boards of at least two 
or three hospitals, or orphans’ homes, a free 
kirdergarten or a library; we must attend 
our reading club and meet its demands, and 
of course we may not drop entirely out of 
society, or neglect our whist club. 

Do we appeal to your sympathy ? 
A weary friend of mine told me the other 


Ir may be well to note at the outset that 
such phrases as “improvement in reading,” 
“better books,” and are somewhat 
vague. One book may be better than another 
ir. at least three ways —literary, intellectual, 
and moral. When we say that the quality of 
reading in a community has improved, we 
may mean that the bcoks read are written in 
a better style, or that they contain more in- 
formation, or that they teach a better lesson, 
Or we may mean that 


so on, 


directly or indirectly. 
the improvement has taken place in two of 
these directions, or in all of them. Where 
there is progress along all lines, we shall 
have no trouble in so naming it, but what 
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day that she had decided on her epitaph. It 
ran thus: 

“Here lies Mary Ann Jones 

Cut off in her early prime. 

She spread herself too thin.” 

Can you fancy us, with our bonnets on, 
snatching a quarter of an hour between a 
tospital board meeting and a tea, to hold 
cemmunion with Lamb or Macaulay, or cul- 
tivating a taste for Browning in a trolley car, 
as we rush from one engagement to another ? 
In truth an apostle of the simple life is sadly 


needed. Well may M. Wagner call t! 
generation to repentance. 
Our club work and our broadened tastes 


have opened our windows into a fair and 
peaceful landscape, where yet we may not 
walk; has shown us grand old trees and run- 
ring streams by which we yet may not repose, 
held back by the hundred hands of multiplied 
and complex duties. 

This is no jeremiad. We enjoy to the full 
our broad rich lives, but we shall not become 
serious readers in the large sense, until some- 
one invents for us a thirty-six hour day, until 
we learn to choose depth rather than breadth, 
or until some modern Moses leads us away 
from the flesh-pots of our complexities into 
a Promised Land, where amid reposeful hours 
we may revel in the milk and honey of the 
best literature of all ages. 


shall be done when there is advance in one 
respect and deterioration in another? This 
involves an estimate of the relative weight 
that should be given to these different kinds 
of progress. A girl who read Oliver Optic’s 
“Brave old salt” yesterday may take up “The 
visits of Elizabeth” to-day. Has her reading 
“improved” or not? It certainly has done so 
a literary standpoint, and as certainly 
shall 


from 
it has not 
the net result be stated ? 
tion here not to discuss it, but simply to show 
that the determination of progress or deterior- 


from that of morals. How 


I bring up this ques 


ation in reading is not so simple as it may 
seem, even if we have exact and definite data 
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before us. Considerations of this kind may, 
iv.deed, vitiate our conclusions or may cause 
different observers tu draw different conclu- 
sions from the same data. The importance of 
the considerations may 
even vary with the age of the reader. Moral 
teaching, which might be paramount with 
young people for instance, might not count 
for so much with the adult whose moral char- 
acter is more firmly established. 

But, in the second place, we cannot get at 
with To discover how 


various mentioned 


our data accuracy. 


much serious reading is done in a given lo- 
cality is by no means easy, even if we limit 


ourselves to books taken from libraries. No 
library has yet divided its contents into good 
and trashy books, and even supposing that 
we had one so classified, our records are still 
only of books withdrawn, not of books read. 
In an examination of works in several vol- 
umes, made about two years ago, I found 
that it was the rare exception, among readers, 
to finish the series; most of those who began 
gave up the task at the first or second volume. 
Presumably this record of failure would hold 
for all books, though in diminished propor- 
tion, but in single volumes we have no means 
of detecting it. So that even if we had our 
books classified in the order of their literary 
value, an increased number of good books 
withdrawn would not necessarily mean an in- 
As yet, 
however, we have no such classification. The 
best we can do is tu divide our books into 
fiction and non-fiction, and to assume that an 
increase in fiction reeding is to be deplored 
and an increase in non-fiction to be hailed 
with pans of joy. When we reflect that 
George Ade’s books, being intended for hu- 
mor, are classed as literature and are there- 
fore lifted, as non-fiction, above Thackeray 
and George Eliot, and that this instance is 
typical of a large class, we shall have to con- 
clude that statistics based on these percen- 
tages are not definite. 

Granting, however, that they may guide 
us in some degree, there is certainly no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the reading of 
New Yorkers. Taking the libraries now in- 
cluded in the circulation department of the 
Public Library, the »on-fiction percentage has 
increased from 32 in 1883 to 39 in 1902. There 
was a fall in 1888, when the minimum of 26 
was reached, and then a fairly steady increase 


creased number of good books read. 
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up to the maximum of to-day. There has been 
a notable increase since 1897, when the Tray- 
elling Library Department was formed, and 
the travelling library circulation being very 
largely non-fiction, has undoubtedly served to 
help the non-fiction percentage very ma 
terially. 

I confess that considerations of this kind 
lead me to believe, although I cannot rigor- 
ously prove my case, that there is more se- 
rious reading done to-day than there was 
twenty-five years ago. Has this in New York 
been the result of well-directed effort or has 
it “merely happened so?” What has already 
been said shows sufficiently the difficulties of 
Gefinite statement on the subject, but at least 
it can be shown that the effort has not been 
wanting. In the first place, it is worthy of 
note that the present system of circulating 
branch libraries in New York is itself the re- 
sult of a systematic effort to improve the 
reading of New Yorkers. It was not simply 
a response to a general demand for reading- 
matter, but was begun distinctly as an educa 
tional movement. A teacher in a charitable 
sewing observing that her 
scholars was reading a trashy book, lent the 
child a better one, and from this act sprang 
unsystematized 


class, one of 


successively, first a general 
lending of books to children of the class, then 
a system of loans, with a call for donations of 
books to meet the demand, and finally a reg 
ularly organized lending library. This was 
the beginning of the New York Free Circu- 
lating Library, which thus at each step repre- 
sented a definite effort to replace a bad or 
worthless book in the hands of some reader 
by a better one. That the present circulation 
of the various city lending libraries thus rep- 
resents a great advance in quality of reading 
we cannot doubt, although of course there are 
no statistics to tell us just what users of the 
libraries read before they began such use. 
Outside of the public library itself, we nat- 
urally turn to the public school as an effective 
means for arousing interest in good reading. 
It is the present policv of the Board of Edu- 
cation to establish a library in each school, 
and a superintendent of school libraries has 
just been appointed to systematize the work. 
At present such schools as have not libraries 
of their own are in many cases supplied with 
books from the public libraries. That these 
collections of books in the schools will do 
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much, if properly used, to stimulate a desire 
for good reading cannot be doubted; but it is 
to be feared that there may be duplication of 
work between the school library and the pub- 
lic library. If the Board of Education would 
confine itself to the collection and mainte- 
nance in each school building of a good refer- 
ence library to be used in the school work, 
leaving the circulation of books for general 
reading to the public library, this duplication 
would be avoided. 

The influence of the public school, powerful 
as it is, does not extend beyond childhood. 
It is continued, however, and prevented from 
becoming a mere memory by the various free 
lecture systems which constitute, in the words 
cf the city supervisor of free lectures, a “uni- 
versity of the busy.” 

The public lecture, both for instruction and 
for recreation, has heen recovering of late 
from the disfavor into which it fell for some 
time subsequent to the lapse of the lyceum 
or lecture bureau of our fathers from its old- 
time popularity. Yet the lecture of to-day 
has, I believe, some well-marked points of 
difference from the o!d lyceum lecture. The 


lecturer’s personality and his manner counted 


for more in the old deys —the matter and its 
illustration are more important to-day. The 
old lecture had a more decided literary, 
rhetorical, almost dramatic flavor. When it 
was good, one heard it several times with in- 
terest, not so much on account of the matter 
a: of the speaker's personality and his man- 
ner of presentment. Such, for instance, was 
Wendell Phillips’ famous lecture on “The 
lost arts,” which continued to delight New 
England audiences for half a century. The 
lecture of to-day has taken two marked and 
separate lines of development — the paper read 
before a club organized for discussing or 
hearing discussions on current questions, and 
the educational extension lecture—I do not 
use the term university extension, because it 
seems to me misleading in this connection. 
These two kinds of lectures have more in 
common than would appear on the surface, 
and they are both educational, either directly 
or indirectly, but it is the public lecture 
courses that give the best opportunity to en- 
courage good reading. This they may do in 
either or both of tw> ways: First, generally, 
by raising the intellectual standard of the 
listener, so that what he desires to read is 
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naturally of a higher grade; second, specific- 
ally, by recommending certain books or 
classes of books, either for intrinsic ex- 
cellence or as means of extending informa- 
tion on the subject under discussion. 

So far as the recommendation of specific 
books goes, I have very little sympathy with an 
attempt to persuade people that they “ought 
to” read certain books that they do not want 
to read. In a very few instances, perhaps, the 
reader who begins a book in this way may 
have his interest aroused, and good may r¢ 
sult; but generally the preconceived notion 
that the book is dull is soon strengthened and 
the original impulse to read it being only tem 
porary, it is thrown aside — as is shown by the 
data alluded to above. If we could only know 
how few of the masterpieces of literature 
taken from our shelves are read to the end, | 
fancy we should be shocked. 

It is far different with the recommendation 
of a book as a means whereby one may gain 
additional information on a subject on which 
interest has already been aroused. Perhaps the 
difference may be best appreciated through 
an illustration. We will say that a lecturer 
on history, enumerating the standard works 
which in his estimation should as a matter of 
course be read by every one, mentions Rob- 
ertson’s “Charles the Fifth,” and that a 
hearer, wishing to do some historical reading, 
takes up the book with the vaguest idea of his 
subject. At the same time a neighbor, who 
has been to a lecture on the old cities of the 
Low Countries, has listened with interested 
attention to a description of the abdication of 
Charles, which piques his curiosity and stim- 
ulates his desire to know more on the sub- 
ject. So he, too, takes up Robertson. Which 
of the two, think you, will first give up the 
task? I will stake a considerable sum on 
number one. To number two, indeed, reading 
of the book does not present itself as a task 
at all —and here is the key of the whole sit- 
tation. Arouse your reader’s interest first 
and then recommend your book. 

Courses of public lectures are given usually 
in connection with the work of educa- 
tional bodies, public or private, or by special 
organizations established for the purpose, or 
by public libraries. It is evident that in the 
last case the encouragement of reading is 
much more apt to be directly aimed at 
than in the others. This is, in fact, the 
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logical bond of connection between the public 
library and the lecture course. I am con- 
servative enough to think that there has in 
some cases been a little too much reaching 
out for new worlds to conquer on the part 
of the public library, perhaps before it has 
quite reduced its own realm to orderly sub- 
jection, but it may freely be admitted that to 
do its best to improve the reading of its users 
is part oi the library's legitimate business, and 
that if this be the object of public lectures 
held under its auspices they are certainly jus- 
tified. It is a very significant tribute to the 
place and power of the public library, that in 
towns where courses of public lectures are 
about to be established the library is coming 
to be looked upon as the natural agency for 
managing them, and its building as their nat- 
ual home, where 25 years ago the citizens 
wouid have turned rather toward the public 
school for this purpose. For this reason the 
inclusion of a lecture hall or auditorium in 
every public library is now regarded as nat- 
ural and proper. Those who heard the 
testimony of librarians on this point at 
the last meeting of the American Library 
Association will remember that it was nearly 
unanimous in favor of the library lecture 
hall and the library lecture course. There 
is, however, no use in wastefully duplicating 
good work; and in places where there are 
already good courses of public lectures, the 
library may evidently limit its work to effec. 
tive co-operation and the emphasizing of the 
lecturer’s effort to improve his hearers’ read- 
ing. 

This has been notably the case throughout 
Greater New York. The whole educational 
situation here is the result of many sep- 
arate growths with subsequent consolidation, 
rather than of symmetrical and orderly ex- 
pansion from a center. Not only is this 
true of separate localities but of separate 
lines of work. Thus the reference and the 
circulating work of the Public Library grew 
up separately, and neither had any direct con- 
nection with the school system. The free lec- 
tures of the Department of Education have 
also been free from too close connection with 
the school system, and probab!v the public 
has benefited by this freedom. At any rate 
the city of New York has in them one of the 
most interesting systems of lectures held any- 
where in the world. 


That these lectures should have kept the 
end of improvement in reading steadily in 
view is doubtless due largely to the fact that 
Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, whom every one 
knows as their organizer and supervisor, has 
himself been connected for years, either a 
trustee or as consulting librarian, with the 
Aguilar Free Library, recently consolidated 
with the New York Public Library. Dr. 
Leipziger is now a member of the circulation 
committee, which has charge of the library's 
entire branch work, so that there is no danger 
that the encouragement of reading will be lost 
sight of in his courses of lectures. C 
ditions have thus been, and will continuc 
most favorable here for emphasizing the func 
tion of the lecture as a stimulant to good 
reading. 

Looking over the entire city, the next mos: 
important series of lectures, although the) 
are not free, and although they are confined 
te a single borough, is that given in Brooklyn 
to its members by the Brooklyn Institute oi 
Arts and Sciences, of which Prof. Frankli: 
W. Hooper is the director. The institute has 
2 library of its own, but since the establish 
ment of the Public Library in Brooklyn th 
has been under reorganization with a view t 
using it only in connection with the institut: 
museums. 

Another association that is doing good 
work with its public lectures is the six-year- 
old People’s Institute, of which Prof. Charles 
Sprague Smith is the managing director. I: 
reaches 5000 to 7000 people a week at Cooper 
Union, in about six separate courses, and it 
has a successful branch in Harlem. While 
gives courses on science, literature, art and 
music, its dominant aim has been the solution 
of social problems. 

Still another New York association that is 
contributing to this kind of work is the Pe 
ple’s University Extension Society, now five 
years of age. In spite of its somewhat am 
bitious name, its aim is to aid the poorer 
classes practically to take care of themselves, 
and its lecture courses have been mainly on 
such subjects as economic cooking, the care 
of children, hot-weather hygiene, etc. Th: 
secretary, Mr. J. Eugene Whitney, writes me 
that in all of his courses, where the subject 
permits, the speaker recommends the best 
bcok on his subject. The shortest really good 
book is named, so that the student may if 
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possible purchase a copy for permanent refer- 
ence. 

The trouble, however, with any attempt to 
supply specific volumes for lending is that 
the demand cannot be met. Mr. Whitney's 
icea Of encouraging purchase and ownership 
is, it seems to me, an excellent one. Of 
course it is impossible to group here all the 
various agencies thrcugh which the public 
may obtain free irformation by lectures. 
There is, for instance, the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences, with its various affiliated 
ciubs, holding frequent sessions for the read- 
ing of scientific papers. Those interested are 
welcomed, and the sessions are therefore prac- 
tically free lectures, though their usefulness 
is limited to advanced students. Lectures are 
also given under the auspices of the various 
museums in different parts of the city, and 
aithough all these are not for the specific pur- 
pose of improving reading, they must have an 
indirect and general influence. 

It will be seen that in the city of New York 
the public is pretty well taken care of in the 
matter of lectures, and up to the present time 
the public libraries have not taken a hand in 
the game. In the sew Carnegie buildings, 
however, or in certain of them, auditoriums 
have been placed, so that it appears probable 
that their share in this work will be some- 
what more active in the future. 

In the first of the Carnegie buildings, occu- 
pied by the Yorkville Branch of the Public 
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Library, a series of talks, or rather two se- 
ries, one to teachers and one to children, have 
been arranged for. The scope of these talks 
may be seen from the subjects. Those to 
teachers include “How to use the library,” 
“The beginnings and growth of free library 
work in New York City,” “What is a print 
and what is it good for?” with special refer- 
ence to the fine print collection at the Lenox 
Branch, nearby, and “Book-surgery.” Thos: 
to children include “The library and the chil 
dren,” “Do’s and Don'ts,” “How to use the 
catalog,” and “How to use reference books 
and indexes.” 

It will be seen that there is absolutely no 
attempt here to rival any existing lecture 
course, but rather to supplement all of them 
by telling what may properly be told in close 
connection with a collection of books. This, 
it is believed, is the true function of a library 
lecture or taik in a city where the conduct of 
popular free lecture courses is already in other 
hands and successfully carried on 

To sum up, it may be seen that there has, 
Guring the last quarter century, been consid- 
erable systematic effort in New York, along a 
number of separate lires, to improve the char- 
acter of popular reading. The lines of effort 
are multiplying and at the same time drawing 
together. That they have been attended with 
some success, statistics seem to show, and 
there is certainly substantial reason to look 
for future progress in the same direction. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF SERIOUS READING. 


By Varnum Lawnsinc Couns, Reference Librarian, Princeton University Library. 


THe encouragement of the kind of “se- 
rious reading” which is now under discussion 
is a form of missionary labor in which the 
university libraries do not seem to be espe- 
cially active. Serious reading is there taken 
for granted and presupposed. In order, how- 
ever, to get at a few facts in the matter I 
sent out a circular letter to the libraries of a 
dozen of our larger universities and colleges 
asking, among other questions, whether any 
effort was made to guide undergraduate read- 
ing. And in every case I received a negative 
answer, one librarian courteously adding that 


in his opinion such a question revealed a total 
misconception of the real function of a uni- 
versity library. I agreed very heartily with 
his point of view. 

A very “serious” kind of reading is being 
done in our universities and is being encour- 
aged by them, as is abundantly testified to by 
the annual avalanche of dissertations and 
graduation theses, the yearly volumes of pro 
ceedings and transactions of learned societies, 
and the continually growing series of purely 
tniversity scientific publications. A more “se 


rious” reading than that which produces all 
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these additions to human knowledge it is hard 
to imagine; and it is to foster this very in- 
crease of knowledge that universities, and es- 
pecially university libraries, exist. In one 
sense then it is perfectly clear that the univer- 
sities naturally encourage “serious” reading; 
that is what they are for; it is their very life. 
But this is not exactly the kind of seriousness 
in reading which was intended to be the cen- 
tral topic of this discussion. The reading 
that produces additions to human knowledge 
is what we may call “research” work and is 
done by fellows and graduate students and 
perhaps in isolated cases by exceptionally 
brilliant upper-classmen. What are our uni- 
versities doing to encourage what we may call 
“culture” reading — reading for its own sake, 
which concerns chiefly undergradutes ? 

As far as I can Jearn, they are doing noth- 
ing with that sole purpose in view. I know 
of no official encouragement of reading, as 
such, in our universities. That is not their 
business 

But I do find plenty of indirect encourage- 
ment, and this is being felt very distinctly in 
every university library. 

There is, to begin with, the general tend- 
ency towards stiffening and unifying as well 
as broadening entrance requirements, as for 
instance in English. The fact that there is in 
this particular subject still room for improve- 
ment was strikingly brought to my notice a 
short time ago, when a sophomore in good 
standing informed me that George Eliot was 
president of Harvard College. Such a com- 
mentary on entrance English examinations, 
or perhaps to be fairer, on the condition of 
confused smatterings in which some boys 
come ap from the preparatory schools, will 
presently be impossible; for if raised stand- 
ards do nothing else they should at least give 
us ultimately a better read undergraduate 
body. 

Again, it is customary in many, if not most 
university libraries, as in others, to exhibit 
new accessions in some conspicuous place be- 
fore they are scattered to their various 
shelves. I need not point out in this presence 
the reasons for this system of exhibition. 
While perhaps a !arge proportion of a uni- 
versity library’s new accessions differ in char- 
acter from those of a public library because 
of its different clientéle, yet I feel safe in 
saying that you will generaily find the uni- 
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versities buying their share of “culture-read- 
ing.” They would buy more if their indis 
pensable purchases in technical and scientific 
literature left them with larger bank balances 
A much more fruitful form of encourage 
ment is to be found in the general system oi 
bibliographical reference now in use by uni 
versity professors and lecturers. I venture to 
say that there is no course given to-day in 
any of our universities by a first-class le 
turer which is not accompanied by biblio 
graphical references of one sort or another, 
which the student has to investigate in h 
own or the university library, and on which 
he must either write reports and essays or i: 
which he must pass examination. I am spea! 
ing of no new thing when I say that this ha 
led to the very general adoption by the libra 
ries of a system of reserving books for va 
rious courses, in addition to the large collec- 
tions of picked reference books which ar 
customarily kept in a main reading room 
The number of volumes thus specially r 
served varied from 300 to 10,000 in the libra 
ries to which I sent my circular letter. These 
are not ordinary reference books but specially 
reserved books for regular courses, and they 
contain all kinds of material. In our library 
for instance, if I may be pardoned the per 
sonal illustration, there are at this moment 
reserved for this term special lists in Ameri 
can history, Roman history, History of art 
German literature, Horace, Psychology, Brit 
ish novelists, Painting, Finance, English 
prose, French literature, etc. These form 
what we call “required reading.” A _ second 
group which we call “collateral reading” is not 
specially reserved and of course has prac 
tically no limit. It is obvious that this sys 
tem of required and collateral reading must 
lead the undergraduate to books which he 
would otherwise never touch — not books of 
reference only but books of “mere literature.” 
A respectable course in Victorian poets for 
example must introduce him to authors who 
would probably under ordinary circumstances 
be only names to him. Any kind of a course 
in current politics or economics compels him 
to read systematically at least some of the 
current political reviews and a score of dis 
cussions of contemporary American and 
world politics. Practically all of the subjects 
debated in our university debating societies 
and in intercollegiate contests are political or 
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economic in character, and this condition 
again obviously tends to serious reading. Half 
of our over-night periodicals are of this na- 
ture. It is clear then that the average under- 
graduate is compelled to acquaint himself 
with at least a fair proportion of the books 
which you class as “serious reading.” The 
effect is very apparent in the statistics of our 
circulation. For instance, during the six 
months just past over 75 per cent. of the 
books borrowed from our library have be- 
longed to the non-fiction class. We have no 
record of the books used in the reading room 
and seminaries. If they were to be added to 
the count the percentage would be still higher 
i: favor of non-fiction. 

You will, however, at once make the point 
that this is compulsory and not reading for 
its own sake; and you will ask whether the 
undergraduate has any voluntary book taste 
and whether this is encouraged. It is cer- 
tainly true that an undergraduate’s time is 
not fully occupied with his required or col- 
lateral reading, and I find that nearly every 
man, no matter how busy he may be or seem 
to be, has time to do a little more reading of 
one sort or another. And we are not particu- 
lar what sort it is. When I see a hard stu- 
dent take out a trashy novel on Saturday 


night I am not inclined to protest very seri- 
ously; let him who is without sin cast the 
first stone. But if that student seems to be 
in doubt or asks me to recommend some- 
thing there is a chance which it is my busi- 
ness to be quick in seizing. The encourage- 
ment of culture reading in our universities 
must, it seems to me, in the last analysis be 
left to the personal relation of the under- 
graduate to the reference and circulation de- 
partments of the library staff. This is the at 
titude of the group of libraries to which I 
sent my circular. No official and ostentatious 
effort is made to guide undergraduate readers, 
but ample opportunity for obtaining help 1s 
given to all who wish advice or suggestion. 
The best material available in the way of as- 
sistants cannot therefore be too good for the 
reference and circulation departments. And 
when it comes to the matter of forming pr! 
vate libraries, as so many undergraduates do, 
this personal relation is even more influential 
and important. From the very nature of the 
case, then, this in general, together with the 
active professorial aid already mentioned, is 
the only way in which the universities prop 
erly may —and most assuredly do—try to 
encourage, or if you prefer, try to revive what 
is mistakenly called the “lost art of reading.” 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF SERIOUS READING THROUGH BIBLIOGRAPHI- 
CAL ENTERPRISES. 


By Warner Bisnop, Princeton University Library. 


In discussing this subject I shall proceed 
entirely from the standpoint of the librarian 
rather than from that of the bibliographer. 
The labors of the bibliographer are not en 
tered into with any other design than the fur- 
therance of study and research. If I were ex- 
pected to speak of the “encouragement of se- 
rious reading” from the viewpoint of a bib- 
liographer, I might dismiss the whole matter 
in a word and have done with it. It is the 
sum and substance of his purpose. I take it 
that we are not here to discuss theories of 
bibliography, technicalities of bibliographical 
work, or the value of different bibliographical 
enterprises. Rather was it the intention that 
i should give some hasty summary of the use 
and value of bibliographies in the encourage- 
ment of systematic as opposed to merely de- 


sultory reading. From this practical point of 
view then I shall proceed 

In the first place I shall assume that the 
phrase “encouragement of serious reading” in- 
volves at least a purpose to do some sort of 
work of research on the part of the reader. 
That purpose it is the duty of the librarian 
to foster, particularly by removing serious ob- 
stacles to its fulfilment. I take it that bib- 
liographies and reading lists of themselves 
seldom, if ever, inspire any one with an in- 
satiate desire to read and study all the books 
enumerated in them. Not even when they 
are adorned with the most encouraging quo 
tations from the masters of literature do 
reading lists induce the unwilling to attack 
books they have no desire to peruse. But 
granted the desire, even if it be a faint one, 
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how may bibliography come to the aid of the 
intending reader? 

And here we face at once the need for a 
definition of the term bibliography. From 
one point of view the library's catalog is a 
bibliography, from another such a work as 
the A, L, A. list of books on American his- 
tory is not, strictly speaking, a true bibliog- 
raphy. Some would keep the matters of se- 
lection and the “appraisal of literature” en- 
urely outside the scope of the term bibliog- 
raphy. Such purists insist that to deserve the 
name a bibliography must list all the works 
in existence on a given subject, or at the very 
least, all in a gtven language. The value of 
the various books may be indicated, perhaps 
even ought to be pointed out, but to the stick- 
lers for scientific definition evaluation is en- 
tirely subordinate in matters of bibliography 
te exhaustiveness. There is much to be said 
tor this attitude. Too often are we inclined 
to dignify with the title “Bibliography” a 
mere list of general works in which some ref- 
erence may be found to the topic in the cap- 
tion. But truly exhaustive and inclusive bib- 
liographies are becoming each year more diffi- 
cult to make, as the teeming presses of the 
civilized world pour forth the modern ava- 
lanche of books. The cost in money and 
time alone of attempting an exhaustive bib- 
lhography of all but the most minute and spe- 
cific subjects is fast becoming prohibitive of 
private and individual enterprise. It would 
be of no avail for me to go further-into this 
matter here. We all know the portentous 
size to which bibliographical undertakings 
grow aimost without warning. But permit 
me in this connection to call attention to 
some weighty words on this subject in Mr. 
Putnam's report to the Carnegie Institution, 
to be found in its first year-book.* 

For our purpose, however, we may ignore 
the objections of strict definition and include 
under bibliography lists of reasonable size and 
fairly limited scope as well as those of larger 
purpose and more thorough workmanship. In 
fact, to attempt the use of the more exhaus- 
tive bibliographies in ordinary reference work 
is simply to defeat our purpose. To give the 
average high school student who wants to 
know if there are not other works on Czsar 
than his text-book, such a book as Ruelle’s 
“Bibliographie des Gaules,” with its hundreds 


* Year book of the Carnegie Institution, v. 1, 1903, 
p. 182 


of pages and thousands of references is sim- 
ply to overwhelm him with materials. 
Granted, then, that we may be liberal in an 
acceptance as bibliographies of most works 
masquerading under that name, how are we to 
use them in the encouragement of reading 
Well, pretty generaily we are to confine th: 
use to the reference librarian. For him the: 
cannot be too many bibliographies at han 
Moreover, I hasten to advance the proposit 
that it will be found advisable to designate 
some way on the margins of bibliographi 
the books which the library owns. Nothing 
is more annoying than to find a good bibl 
raphy of your subject in the library and the: 
to discover that the library possesses non 
the books you most want. To use a persor 
example: I discovered the bibliography on t! 
Gauls, which I just mentioned, when working 
in the Newberry Library. It was, I jon 
thought, a veritable God-send to me, for : 
sources had previously been very inadequ 
But imagine my disappointment when a 
ful search of the various departments of 1 
library revealed less than half a dozen of 
desired books. It may be an impossible t 
for a library of over one hundred thousand 
volumes to indicate in the margins of 
bibliographical works in its reference r 
the fact of its possession of certain bo 
But for a much smaller library where | 
liographical aids are likely to be fewer 
should not prove too great a burden. Such 
an indication will not only save the reack 
time and vastly assist and encourage him to 
read; it will in addition serve as a most 
practical and useful guide to those who order 
books. Think what it would mean to the 
reference librarian if at the head of Mr 
Larned’s list on American history could be 
written, “This library has all the books men- 
tioned in this bibliography.” I do not ignore 
the difficulties in securing out of print books, 
and the pressure on the generally inadequate 
funds for new books, but I do submit that such 
an announcement would be a great encourage- 
ment to a serious student of American history. 
I have said that in a sense the card catalog 
is a bibliography. Whether that fact is a 
knowledged or not, it will not, I think, be dis- 
puted that the card catalog should contain 
very full indications of all bibliographical ma- 
terial in the library's possession. Under the 
head of “Bibliography,” with appropriate sub- 
head, should occur in the subject catalog, or 
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as a subject in the dictionary catalog, every 
list of books of any importance in the library. 
Subject cards should be made for lists at the 
end of the chapters or volumes as well as for 
separate works on bibliography. Frequently 
these lists appended to monographs are the 
most valuable bibliographies of the subject. 
It would also be well, in my opinion, to make, 
in addition, subject cards for the particular 
subject with the svbhead “Bibliography.” 
‘Lhis is the practice at Princeton, and it has 
commended itself very highly to me in actual 
use, Such careful cataloging of bibliographic 
aids will greatly assist the reader who is intent 
on pursuing his subject with thoroughness. 

While thus commending bibliographies as 
an aid to the student, I cannot refrain from 
some criticisms on them as a class, Too fre- 
quently they neglect the obvious sources of 
information — perhaps just because they are 
so well known. Too seldom do they include 
specific references to the standard encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries of biography, etc. Many 
of them are very poorly made; the references 
are inaccurate, the proof-reading faulty, and 
they frequently exhibit poor judgment in 
both arrangement and selection. Too often 
they lack good indices; when they are closely 
classified this is a most annoying fault. 
Their chief defect is, of course, the fact that 
they can never be up-to-date. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF SERIOUS 


rhis is a day of vast bibliographical unde: 
takings. 1 need hardly enumerate the more 
conspicuous of them to this audience The 
last decade has been particularly fruittul ot 
enterprises of large scope and great merit. |} 
International Catalogue of Scientific Litera 
ture has been begun under the auspices of the 
Royal Society of London. Three great sys 
tems of printed card indexes have come into 
being, those of the Institut International ot 
Brussels, the Conciiiwm Bibliographicum ot 
Zurich, and the Library of Congress. More 
over, the A. L. A. through its Publishing 
Board is issuing cards for many periodicals 
and sets, not to mention its invaluable an 
notated lists. Other organizations are en 
gaged on important bibliographical work 
rotably the Carnegie Institution, which has 
resumed the publication of the Jndex Medi- 
cus and undertaken a handbook of learned 
societies. Private scholarship and industry 
are also at work in no small measure. The 
bibliographies of theological periodicals since 
1890, and of American history since 1900 now 
in process under Dr. Richardson, are typical 
of numerous undertakings not backed by any 
ciganization, We 2re truly only at the be 
ginning of an era of bibliographical activity 
And surely serious study and research cannot 
fail to be rendered vastly more easy and more 


thorough because of these new aids. 


READING BY PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


By Beatrice Wiwnser, Assistant Librarian Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library 


Is the public library, in spite of all it does 
or professes to do, really as great a power as 
we choose to think it? If not, why not? 

Are we doing all in our power to encourage 
serious reading? 

Do not think that I am going to talk about 
the evils or benefits of the novel habit. We 
all know the stock arguments, and the sub- 
ject deserves a well-earned rest. Still, I want 
to ask how many librarians who buy, at 
the very least, five to ten copies of the latest 
novel, costing $1 apiece, order without a 
moment’s hesitation two copies of a book cost- 
ing $3, on some technical or serious subject? 
I venture to say very few would respond in 
the affirmative were I to ask for a show of 
hends. Do you think you salve your con- 


science by replying that if the book is “in de 
mand” you are perfectly willing to duplicate 
it? Why not order it at once? Lack of 
money? Buy fewer novels and put the money 
in books that are worth while. Are you afraid 
of the criticism of the public that you are not 
giving them what they want? Isn't the reason 
tather because, after all, our fetish, circulation 
statistics, depends for its life upon the much- 
abused novel, without which we could not 
make so brave a showing in our annual re- 
ports? 

We get up lists of books upon topics asked 
for and also prepare suggestive lists upon sub 
jects which we think ought to interest the 
public, but do we follow this up? 

I was asked one day to find something upon 
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bureaucracy in Russia by a member of a 
women’s club, and as I knew her I asked her 
if she would mind telling why she had se- 
lected that topic. She laughed and said that 
one of the members of the program committee 
liked the sound of the word and immediately 
asked to have an aiternoon devoted to the 
subject. It occurred to me then that the libra- 
ry could make it part of its business to pre- 
pare programs for clubs and societies. I do 
not mean, of course, that the library should 
direct the reading of the clubs but that the 
various program committees would find on 
file outlines of all sorts of topics from which 
they might make x.sclections. Becoming in- 
terested in the subject I looked up all the 
references to women’s clubs’ work that I 
could find, but was unable to discover that 
such a scheme had ever been tried. The New 
York State Library has carried on a work of 
this sort with its study clubs, but the field 
is still fallow and the public library has an- 
ether chance to be of use. 

Do we really encourage serious reading? 
Whom do we have at our delivery desk to aid 
the youth who wishes to devote spare even- 
ings to the study of electricity, for instance? 
Would the average vesk assistant be able to 
give him the best auihority upon the subject 
or make him feel that she really knew the 
difference between a motor and a dynamo? 
Why should we not stop talking about im- 
proving the calibre of the desk assistant, and 
really do it? Do I want every assistant to be 
a specialist upon one or more subjects? If 
that were possible, yes; but it is not impos- 
sible to get well-educated men and women for 
the work if you pay better salaries. Preach 
this doctrine to your trustees without ceasing, 
spend less money upon expert catalogers and 
infuse life into the most neglected department 
of your library. 

Why are correspondence schools popular? 
Why does Chautauqua count its students by 
thousands? Because some one in whom the 
public has confidence assumes the authority 
of directing its studies. 

Why should not librarians be looked upon 
as leaders in the educational work they are 
supposed to be doing? This is a question I 
shall allow you to answer for yourselves. 

Make the library the center of the educa- 
tional activities of your city. Invite all clubs 
and societies with the slightest claim to this 
classification to hold their meetings at the 
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library. Supply them with books upon the 
subjects in which they are interested ; if prac- 
ticable buy new copies of the books needed, as 
this little attention makes a good impression. 

Be liberal in your treatment of all users of 
the library; if a man wants ten books upon a 
given subject let him have them without lay- 
ing stress upon their being returned or re 
newed within the two weeks laid down by 
your rules. Be willing to buy the books he 
needs, make him feel that the more he use: 
the library the better you like it. 

An interesting experiment may be tried in 
Newark, if Mr. Dana is successful in secur 
ing the co-operation of the colleges of the 
state, and the outlook is promising. The plan 
briefly outlined is as follows: Certain pro 
fessors of repute are to plan courses of study 
on some given subjects. Students are regis 
tered at the library rpon payment of a smal! 
fee, and pledge themselves to do the work 
given. The library assumes all responsibility 
in the matter, except the rating of the exan 
ination papers, which are sent to the colleges 
instituting the course. Duplicates of th: 
books needed will pe bought in sufficient 
quantities to supply the demand and ever) 
facility will be afforded the student 

In all the schemes we devise, let us not in 
our zeal forget that the public would in 
stantly and rightly resent any attempt at 
patronage, and that the encouragement of s 
rious reading therefore is not by any to b: 
entered into unadvisedly or lightly, but dis 
creetly, advisedly and soberly. 


COLLECTION OF DUPLICATE NOVELS 
AT ST. LOUIS MERCANTILE 
LIBRARY. 

From the 57th (1902) Report of the Library 


A sumMMARY of our nine years’ experience 
in supplying the urgent but temporary demand 
for recent novels of exceptional popularity, 
by issuing extra copies at five cents each, may 
interest other libraries that are perplexed by 
the same problem. 

We have always bought as many extra 
copies of such books as we could afford to 
issue without additional charge; but this num 
ber was never sufficient to satisfy our mem- 
bers, and the library was burdened with the 
criticism that “one can never get the book 
that he wants.” In the middle of January, 
1894, we agreed to furnish as many copies of 
popular books as were wanted, provided that 
a member who failed to procure a “regular” 
copy should pay ten cents for the immediate 
loan (for one week) of a “duplicate” copy 
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The experiment was so successful that in Oc- 
tober, 1900, the charge was reduced to five 
cents a copy. No limit was placed upon the 
number of “duplicates” that a member could 
draw at one time. 

The result, for the nine years in which this 
experiment has been tried, with a member- 
ship averaging 3500, is as follows: 


pat transferred to main library...... 1,611 

Leaving now in the duplicate collection. .. .1,380 

Receipts from volumes issued.........$6,106.00 
= sold (average 29 

Total receipts............ $6,328.46 

Expenditures............ 3.715.68 

$2,612.78 


“TOPIC BLANKS” AT CINCINNATI 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


As an “encouragement of serious reading” 
the Cincinnati (O.) Public Library has de- 
vised a “topic blank,” which has proved popu- 
lar and useful. The blank is primarily in- 
tended for the use of borrowers living at a 
distance and sending for books through the 
delivery stations. Its purpose is to provide a 
method for doing reference work at a dis- 
tance, and it seems to fulfil its purpose effec- 
tively. Each day a dozen or more of these 
blanks are received at the library, where they 
are put in the hands of different members of 
the reference department, according to sub- 
sect. The blank is as follows: 

PUBLIC LIBRARY OF CINCINNATI. 
REQUEST FOR TOPIC READING. 

When you want a book on a SPECIAL SUBJECT, 
state the subject definitely below and forward this 
request to the Central Library. If you wish to study 
the history of Germany, ask for a general history of 
Germany; if you wish information upon the Thirty 
Years’ War, so state; if you want to know about the 
Siege of Nuremberg, put that down, The selection 
of books can be made only when the librarians know 
exectly what the reader is looking for. 

I want books on the following topic: 


I have already read on the above topic the follow- 


ing books 


State whether this is a new line of reading for 


Name 
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A SERIES OF LIBRARY HISTORIES. 


Tue Librarian of Congress has planned the 
publication of a series of contributions to 
American library history, as forerunners to 
a general history of American libraries. The 
purpose of these contributions is to make 
more accessible and more complete the local 
records of American libraries, and particular- 
ly to describe and explain those points in lo- 
cal history which are of general significance 
and of permanent interest. 

Two historical series of similar character 
and importance have already been published. 
One, a series of American church histories 
edited by Samuel Macaulay Jackson, and the 
other a series of histories of American edu- 
cational institutions edited by Professor 
Herbert Baxter Adams, and published by the 
United States Bureau of Education. In the 
former, consisting of histories of the several 
religious denominations, the subject was 
treated topically; in the latter, consisting of 
histories of education in the several states, the 
subject was treated topographically. The se- 
ries of contributions to the history of Ameri- 
can libraries is intended to combine the advan- 
tages of each of these methods of treatment by 
engaging librarians in the investigation of lo- 
cal experience relative to general library ques- 
tions. 

In each of the projected monographs it 
will be the aim of the writer to trace im 
local library records, newspapers, etc., the de- 
velopment of libraries, and of public opinion 
regarding libraries in the several sections of 
the country from colonial and territorial con- 
ditions to the present system of state libraries 
and library commissions, and municipal ref- 
erence and circulating libraries. The follow- 
ing outline will indicate the method of treat 
ment adopted: 

1. Early period. Proprietary libraries 1. 
Colonial 2. Period, 1776-1820, The growth 
and administration of academic, society, cir- 
culating and private libraries; their relation 
to the church and to the college, their con- 
stitution and use, ete. 

11. Period, 1820-1850 or 1870. Free libra- 
ry movement, 1. Free juvenile libraries, 1820- 
1839, Jesse Torrey, jr., mechanics’, appren- 
tices’ and mercantile clerks’ libraries, rela- 
tion to the Lancastrian school, the mechanics’ 
institute, and the older society library, and 
circulating library, constitution, use, ete. 

2. District school and young men’s libra- 


ries. 1839-1850 or 1870. Relation to the pub- 
lic school, lyceum, and debating society 3. 
The development of scientific libraries, his- 
torical, legal and medical, before 1860. The 
decline of the society library, the rise of the 
Atheneum. Constitutional development; cat 
aloging, classification, Vattemare exchange, 
etc. 

111. Free public libraries, 1850 or 1870-1903, 
1. Free town libraries, 1860-1876, 2. Profes- 
sional librarianship and library science, 1876 
1897, 3. Library organization, Library asso- 
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ciations, National library, State library com- 
missions, affiliation among local libraries. 
Library schools, Library institutes, Proprie- 
tary libraries since 1860, scientific libraries, 
school libraries, Sunday-school libraries, cir- 
culating libraries, private libraries, and their 
relation to the free public library. Library 
trustees, card catalog, decimal classification, 
periodical bulletins of accessions and special 
bibliographical lists. The selection and col- 
lection of books — the fiction question, local 
literature question, gifts, exchange system, 
branch service, children’s reading room, de- 
partmental organization, open shelf, travel- 
ling libraries, inter-library loan, Sunday open- 
ing, library architecture and furniture, etc. 
The history of the development of each and 
their relation to the several types of libra- 
ries, the relation of libraries to each other, etc., 
etc. Appendices. 1. Illustrative documents, laws, 
etc. Statistical tables. Bibliography, 
including 1, publications of libraries, including 
reports, catalogs, bulletins, etc. ; 2, books, pam- 
phliets, and articles in books or magazines re- 
lating to local libraries, or local imprints re- 
lating to general library questions. 

rhe following numbers of the series are in 
preparation: a history of New York libraries, 
by Melvil Dewey; of Pennsylvania, by Mr. 
T. L. Montgomery; of Ohio, by Mr. G. B. 
Galbreath; of Indiana, by Mr. W. E. Henry; 
of Wisconsin, by Mr. F. A. Hutchins; of 
Maine, by Mr. G. T. Little; of New Hamp- 
shire, by Mr. G. H. Evans; of Maryland, by 
Mr. B. C. Steiner; of California, by Mr. F. 
J. Teggart; of Boston, by Mr. C. K, Bolton; 
of Philadelphia, by Mr. John Thomson; and 
of Washington, D. C., by Mr. W. Dawson 
Johnston, the editor of the series. 


IN MEMORIAM—HANNAH PACKARD 
JAMES. 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1835-APRIL 20, 1903. 


Wuew a full, rounded-out life has been 
brought to its close, in its earthly home, it 
leaves with us its benediction, and this bene- 
diction surely rests upon all who knew Han- 
nah Packard James, late librarian of the 
Osterhout Free Library, of Wilkes-Barré, 
Pennsylvania. Her strong character, true in- 
stincts, noble ideals of life; her sympathetic 
and tender nature were deeply felt by all who 
knew her. 

She passed on to her peaceful rest as beau- 
tifully as she had lived, leaving a never-to-be- 
forgotten memory and a noble monument of 
work well done. 

Miss James was born in South Scituate, 
Massachusetts, on Sept. 5, 1835. She came 
of a long line of worthy ancestors. On her 
mother’s side she was descended directly 
from John Alden. Her father, William 
“ames, was a man of sterling qualities, being 
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entrusted with settling estates, and many 
other matters of trust requiring sound judg 
ment and discretion devolved upon him. He 
represented also his district in the Massachu- 
setts legislature. Of such an ancestry she 
was the natural outcome, and her life and 
work have testified truly to such an inher 
itance. She was educated in the district 
school at South Scituate, and later in a pri 
vate school formed at the instigation of he: 

self and her schoolmates. During her gir 

hood she came under the influence of perso: 

of superior intellect, who made their lastin 

impress upon her. Among the most prom 

nent of these was the Rev. Samuel J. May, a 
Unitarian minister of unusual culture, and 
one whose whole life was filled with loving 
deeds to his fellowmen, and with unselfish ck 

votion to a holy calling, 

Miss James showed a fondness for book 
very early in her life, and has been known t 
say that she could not remember when she 
was not making a catalog. Is it any wonder 
that the work she chose in later years should 
bear the fruit it has borne? At the age of 
1g she left her early home and went to New 
ton, Massachusetts. During the Civil War 
she was an active worker on the Sanitary 
Commission, giving her whole mind to such 
work as only a noble, sympathetic soul could 


oO. 

When the Newton Free Library was opened, 
in 1870, she began the work that has won 
laurels for her in her own land and across 
the sea. She was made librarian of the li 
brary soon after it opened, and remained 
there 17 years. During those years she 
brought that library to a high standard. Her 
executive ability and keen intelligence placed 
her very soon at the height of her profession. 
In 1882 she went to England, where she spent 
three months in study as well as in pleasure, 
for she had been a thorough student of ar- 
chitecture, especially of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, and she expended the sum of $10v0, 
given her by the trustees of the Newton Free 
Library, upon photographs, which she se- 
lected there, giving much time and thought 
to the work. These photographs are now in- 
cluded in four volumes, elegantly bound, with 
historical and descriptive notes by Miss James. 
In 1887 she received a call from the di- 
rectors of the Osterhout Free Library ot 
Wilkes-Barré, Pennsylvania, to become the 
librarian and to form a library there. She 
accepted the call, and in August of that year 
she began the work which now stands as a 
monument of great thought and of noble 
work; and this institution now has its place 
in the front ranks in the library world. In 
the selection of the books she gave herself 
to it. The reference department, for one of 
its size, has attained the highest standard. 
Miss James made that standard high, and 
found that in so doing she had met the needs 
of her people. The department of art is very 
strong. Besides devoting the greater part of 
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her time to the building up of a fine library, 
for which she was eminently fitted, she came 
into close relation with the people who fre- 
quented the library, personally giving her at- 
tention to their special needs, making all who 
needed help feel that she was not only their 
adviser, but also their friend. To the teach- 
ers and pupils of the Wilkes-Barré schools 
her loss will be very great. Her work with 
the schools has met with deep appreciation, 
and she gave it her personal attention. She 
gave an impetus to all seekers after good 
work which could not fail to be lasting. 
Among the many who feel her loss so keenly, 
there are none who feel it more than the boys 
and girls who have known her; for they not 
only admired, but loved her. 

Miss James manifested great interest in 
public affairs, and held positions in the Free 
Kindergarten Association, the United Chari- 
ties, the Society of the Colonial Dames, and 
was a highly valued member of the Thursday 
Club, an art club of some years’ standing; 
besides giving time and thought to many other 
good works. She made an especial study of 
Dante, and was for many winters a member 
of the Dante class. She attended St. Ste- 
phen’s Episcopal Church when she first went 
te Wilkes-Barré and later she became a mem- 
ber of it 

In 1897 she attended the International Con- 
ference of Librarians in London, and it seems 
but fitting to use the words of an earnest 
worker in the library cause, who has recently 
said of her: “I remember with especial pleas- 
ure how proud all of us had reason to be of 
an American woman who could talk to Eng- 
lish men and women on formal as well as per- 
sonal occasions, and make so strong and de- 
lightful an impression upon our kinfolk across 
the sea.” 

Her relations with the board of directors 
of the library deserve especial mention. She 
regarded each member as a personal friend, 
and the harmony and good will existing be- 
tween them gave Miss James the assurance 
of their entire confidence, and this inspired 
her to the best work of which she was capable. 
On several occasions Miss James was called 
upon to lecture before the library schools, 
and at such times she appeared at her best, 
as pupils of the schools can testify, knowing 
as they did how much inspiration they ob- 
tained from the earnest and delightful man- 
ner with which she presented her subjects. 

A short service was held at her home in 
Dorranceton, Wednesday afternoon, April 
22, conducted by Rev. John P. Forbes, of 
Brooklyn, and Rev. Dr. Francis B. Hodge, 
of Wilkes-Barré, and attended by her rela- 
tives and immediate friends. This was fol- 
lowed by a second service at St. Stephen’s 
Episcopal Church, Wilkes-Barré, conducted 
by Rev. Dr. Henry L. Jones and Rev. Horace 
Edwin Hayden. The burial took place at 
South Scituate, now Norwel!, Massachusetts, 
Friday, April 24. 


THE HUNTINGTON MEMORIAL LI 
BRARY OF HAMPTON INSTITUT! 
HAMPTON, VA. 


Tre beautiful memorial library building 
given to Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute by Mrs, Collis P. Huntington, in 
memory of her husband, was dedicated with 
interesting exercises on the afternoon of 
April 28. The dedication was held in con 
nection with the 35th annual commencement, 
and the occasion brought together a large and 
distinguished audience, including the New 
York and New England visitors to the Con 
ference for Education in the South, held just 


previously at Richmond. The chief addresses 
made were by Dr rthur T. Hadley, presi 
dent of Yale University, and Booker 1 
Washington. The exercises were opened with 


prayer and plantation songs by the body oi 
negro and Indian students. A short address 
“Along new trails,” was made by George H., 
Hamlin, an Indian from White Earth Reser 


vation, Minn.: and Lorenzo Hall, a student 
from Mt. Meigs, Ala., spoke on “Service our 
mission.” He drew a striking picture of the 


typical one-room cabin home of “the black 
belt.” and of the ignorance and evil that were 
the inevitable result of such conditions, and 
said: “As | think of going back to the condi 
tions that I have pictured, I am deeply im 
pressed with the far-reaching influence of 
such a library as we have here met to dedi- 
cate. I cannot forbear expressing a word of 
gratitude to the one who has made it possible, 
with all that it means to my race 

“In country places like those I have pic 
tured, the absence of even the sight of books 
has led the people to believe that reading is 
for the scholar and the rich man, the labor 
ing class having no lot or part in it. When 
the plow, the hoe or ax is put aside, there are 
no good books through which the people may 
commune with minds superior to their own 
no magazine or paper to acquaint them with 
the actions of the world. In a broad sense 
they do not know how to rest. What should 
be the happiest hour of the day is the most 
insipid for want of something to occupy their 
minds, and an ‘idle brain is the devil’s work 
shop.’ 

“Though many cannot read, there are those 
who can and would, but there is nothing to 
read. Many of the homes are even without 
3ibles. How near to nature and all of her 
wonders, and yet how far off they are! When 
we consider these circumstances, we cannot 
wonder at the narrowness of the people, their 
superstitious ideas, their mode of living, and 
the reign of poverty throughout the black belt 

“But let us not forget, while we enjoy the 
benefits of good literature, that books are not 
made for individuals. Their mission is to 
awaken conscience, arouse sympathy and to 
help us to better understand our duties and 
obligations to our fellow man. Unless this is 
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done, books are worthless to humanity. Each 
of us may do something for the betterment of 
the community in which we live, by making 
ourselves, in a way, travelling libraries, im- 
parting what we have acquired to those about 
us, and by making each day of our lives a 
page in the living book which the most ignor- 
ant can read and understand, and from which 
they may receive benefits.” 

Dr. Hadley spoke in part as follows: “The 
dedication of a school library is always a note- 
worthy event. For a library has its best use 
in connection with a school; and a school, 
however devoted to the industrial arts, has its 
culminating development in the really intelli- 
gent use of the library. 

“In a school or college it is understood bet- 
ter than anywhere else that a library is some- 
thing more than a playground and something 
more than a mere symbol of learning. For 
students are not in danger of regarding books 
as means of amusement on the one hand or as 
a sort of magic apart from the means of daily 
life on the other; they understand that a book 
is an instrument or tool for doing work for 
others as truly as a hammer or a plow. The 
chief difference is that tools like hammers 
and plows are used by the hand while tools 
like books are used by the brain and the 
heart; but the underlying principle is the 
same in either instance —to give the student 
more power to serve his fellow men. 

“Let me develop a moment, as I understand 
it, the relation between the use of books on 
the one hand and the use of mechanical tools 
on the other. The student who takes up the 
instrument of agriculture or carpentering or 
any other line of manual work learns to do 
what he is taught. His studies in the class 
room are at the same time arranged to teach 
him to do it intelligently. But no pupil in 
the time of his school course can learn more 
than a small part of what the world has 
known concerning the uses of his tools. If, 
however, he has acquired a habit of reading 
books he gains the possibility of insight into 
the knowledge which is furnished by the 
whole world, and he is able after he leaves 
the college to find out the application of each 
new principle which the world discovers. 
Through the aid of reading he is enabled to 
practice through life not only the _ things 
which he has been taught in his early years, 
but much more advanced ones. If he has the 
habit of using books he can keep his work as 
fully abreast of the world at the time when 
he is fifty as it was when he was twenty-five. 

“Books do still more than this. We know 
how useless is mere technical training with- 
out the moral lessons that go with it —les- 
sons in perseverance and truthfulness and un- 
selfishness. In these matters also books give 
us a wider vision than can be furnished by 
any one teacher or group of teachers, how- 
ever inspiring. The library enlarges the stu- 
dent’s view of morals in the same way and 
with the same success that it enlarges his in- 
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dustrial vision and his technical powers, and 
gives him higher ideals without making him 
one whit less practical. 

“This establishment of a monumental |i- 
brary marks no change in the direction of the 
work of Hampton, but simply indicates that 
that work will be more widely developed than 
before and its possibilities better understood. 
The same spirit which led the givers of this 
library to interest themselves in the work of 
Tuskegee leads them to see that the estab 
lishment of a large library at Hampton is a 
further development and culmination of the 
same movement. They see, and it behooves 
us all to see, that this means no change in th: 
direction of Hampton’s work, but a growth 
and a widening. It will not in any way 
crowd out the teaching of arts and of plain, 
everyday morality. There will be more 
teaching of arts and of morals because there 
will be an added way of learning and using 
them.” 

The address of Booker T. Washington was 
an earnest presentation of the great work be- 
gun and accomplished through Hampton, and 
a strong appeal for its continued support and 
development. In part, he said: “From the 
beginning of the world to the present, one 
of the unfailing signs, it seems, of true and 
permanent greatness has been the inclination 
of men to manifgst interest in the weak, un- 
fortunate and neglected. This disposition was 
one of the characteristics of George Wash- 
ington, of Robert E. Lee, of Abraham Lin- 
coln, of Frederick Douglass, of William Lloyd 
Garrison, of Gen. S. C. Armstrong — and, in 
a perfect sense, it was true of the sublimest 
of all characters as shown in His words, when 
He said: ‘Whosoever would be first among 
you shall be the servant of all.’ It was true 
of the great spirits to whom I have referred; 
it was in the highest degree true of Collis P. 
Huntington, whose name this building bears, 
and to whose memory this day it is to be ded- 
icated, and accepted from the generous donors 
by the trustees of the Hampton Institute, and 
by them put into active service in the promo- 
tion of learning, usefulness, and righteous- 
ness and —I may add — peace. 

“Partly in the words of another may I sug- 
gest that in a larger and higher sense we can- 
not hallow, we cannot dedicate this structure, 
however eloquent or pleasing may be our 
words; that service must be performed not 
to-day, not to-morrow, but throughout long 
years in which it is to furnish two of the 
weaker races the opportunity of elevating 
themselves through skill, knowledge, and 
character. . . 

“I have said that it seemed to be a portion 
of Mr. Huntington’s divine mission to turn 
the rough and uninviting into the beautiful 
and useful. For those of us who remain to 
continue the work which he so wisely began, 
and here my appeal is to you white men of 
the North, and white men of the South, and 
to the members of my own race, Mr. Hunt- 
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ington set an example which it will repay us 
to follow. Here and all about us in this beau- 
tiful and inviting Southland are millions of 
people who in their exterior, at least, seem to 
be rough and uncouth. In body, in mind, 
and in soul they may represent the raw and 
unfinished material. It is our duty to take 
this material and make unskilled hands into 
wealth producing hands, to change undevel- 
oped minds into high thinking, to change 
rough character into helpful and loving ser- 
vice. In the raw material of my race we 
have about us ‘acres of diamonds.’ We can 
by neglect, by injustice, leave this material 
undeveloped, a millstone about our necks, or 
by high and unselfish endeavor we can turn it 
into the highest service for your race, for my 
race; can turn it into commerce, into books, 
into song, into all that helps to make life 
sweet and pure and worth the living. 

“The solution of the great race problem is 
not in the abuse of the South by the North, 
not in the abuse of the North by the South, 
not in condemning the negro, nor the negro 
cursing the white man, not in colonization, 
not in deportation, not in amalgamation or ex- 
termination, but it is in honest, sympathetic 
co-operation between the races, 

“Working singly and apart we can do little 
toward the just and wise solution of the se- 
rious race problem now about us, but working 
sympathetically, hand in hand, each race sup- 
plementing the other, we can be feet and eyes 
to each, and with this object in view, and in 
this spirit may we dedicate the Collis P. 
Huntington Memorial Library building to 
truth, usefulness, and to permanent and last- 
ing peace between the races and between the 
North and South.” 

The building, of which the keys were for- 
mally presented by Archer M. Huntington to 
Robert C. Ogden, president of the board of 
trustees, cost $100,000. A view of the ex- 
terior is shown elsewhere. The following 
dedication hymn, written by Helen W. Lud- 
low, was rendered in connection with the 
exercises : 

We build a treasure house, to hold 

Nor radiant gem nor hoarded gold, 
But wealth of mind that seer and sage 
Have garnered well from age to age 
O Thou who art the Truth, the Way, 
Be thine the door we ope to-day, 

That every treasure-seeker here 

May find Thy message shining clear. 


We build an arsenal, that far 

A well armed host march forth to war; 
Its fight with blindness and with sin 

No flashing brand of hate can win, 

But word of wisdom, thought of love, 
The Spirit’s two-edged sword shall prove 
That still Thy triumphs may increase, 
Here store Thine armor, Prince of Peace. 


We rear a monument, to one 

Whose name is carved in service done; 
Who gave the might of brain and hand 
To join the seas and build our land 
All tribes of earth his interest shared, 
He loved us, for our cause he cared: 
God grant that here his lasting meed 
Be truer life and nobler deed. 


ONTARIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
TORONTO, APRIL 13-14, 1903 


Tue Ontario Library Association has good 
reason to be satisfied with its third annual 
meeting, held in Toronto in the Canadian In 
stitute, Easter Monday and Tuesday, April 
12 and 14. The attendance was thoroughly 
representative and considerably more than 
half were trustees. The papers were thought 
ful and practical. Those present were evi 
dently in earnest and the discussions were 
consequently interesting and profitable Che 
general opinion was that this meeting was 
decidedly the best yet, and the future out- 
leok for the O. L. A. is very bright rhe 
meeting of the American Library Association 
at Niagara Falls is likely to attract a good 
delegation from Ontario and to prove an 
impetus to the work of the Ontario associa 
tion 

The annual reports of the secretary, treas- 
urer, and the various committees were, on 
the whole, encouraging. The secretary noted 
the organization of a Provincial Library As 
sociation for British Columbia. The Com 
mittee on Best Books of 1902 reported thar 
their list was now being printed, and that the 
government would issue it to all libraries 
The Committee on a Library Commission for 
Ontario reported that they had prepared a 
memorandum setting forth the present un 
progressive and unsatisfactory state of affairs 
in the Education Department’s management 
of library affairs and had waited on the Min 
ister of Education in connection therewith 
Though the Minister acknowledged the need 
for changes, he had refused a commission. 
The association reappointed the committee 
and instructed them to take every step in 
their power to secure a library commission 
for Ontario 

Lawrence J. Burpee, of Ottawa, presented 
the first paper, on the question “Can the 
small library use any of the modern library 
methods?” His answer was strongly in the 
affirmative, and he reviewed effectively the 
various ways in which modern methods might 
vitalize library work, pointing out, however, 
that the first essential was a tactful, earnest, 
enthusiastic librarian. 

“The duty of library trustees” was trench- 
antly set forth by Mr. H. T. Kelly, of Tor- 
onto. He emphasized the legal responsibilt 
ty of the trustee to the people for the con 
duct of the library; the trustee, not the li 
brarian, was responsible in law and neither 
trustee nor librarian should forget this. Ap 
pointing bodies should take great care to 
choose as trustees men who commanded the 
confidence of the community, The value of 
this would be especially apparent at a time 
when the library was appealing to the public 
in connection with buildings or site 

The secretary reported that six county 
councils were making annual grants to the 
libraries in their jurisdiction, Essex and Vic- 
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toria counties granting $50 to each library 
and the others smaller amounts. 

In the evening session President H. H. 
Langton gave his annual address, his topic 
being “What a permanent library commis- 
sion can do to aid libraries.” He said that 
library conditions in libraries were far from 
satisfactory. “The cause of our backward- 
ness is partly the indifference of the public, 
and partly the present ineffective official in- 
spection and encouragement of libraries. 
What is needed is systematic stimulation of 
public interest in libraries through the efforts 
of a central authority that shall influence as 
well as regulate, a body with missionary, not 
administrative ideals.” The duties and in- 
fluence of library commissions as illustrated 
in the United States were set forth, and a 
strong plea was made for the establishment 
of such a body for Ontario. 

Principal Hutton, of University College, 
charmed every one with his delightful paper 
on “The wit and wisdom of Herodotus.” 
Prof. Hutton is a typical Oxford man and 
blends scholarship and a fine dry wit in a 
most attractive fashion. 

The Tuesday morning session was opened 
by Gordon J. Smith, of Paris, who discussed 
“Library buildings” out of his experience of 
the past year, He spoke with particular ref- 
erence to libraries which are erecting $10,000 
buildings. He advised against asking archi- 
tects to compete and considered that better 
results could be obtained by employing an 
architect to draw plans to suit the views of 
the board, which should be guided largely by 
the advice of the architect. The building 
should not be more than one story, using 
part of the basement, which ought to be well 
lighted, as a small public hall for holding 
meetings for literary or scientific purposes. 
The general design of the building should be 
artistic, with enough distinction to set it 
apart from the general run of buildings one 
encounters in a small town. All the accom- 
modation for the public in the way of read- 
ing rooms, etc., should be on the main floor 
within the range of vision of the librarian. 
He advocated accepting grants from Mr. Car- 
negie, though opposed to calling the build- 
ing “Carnegie library,” as it is contrary to the 
Public Libraries Act. 

A very profitable discussion followed, sev- 
eral taking sharp issue with Mr. Smith on 
children’s reading rooms, and strongly ad- 
vocating them. One suggestion was made to 
the effect that libraries should send prints of 
their plans to the next meeting of the as- 
sociation 

E,. A. Hardy, of Lindsay, presented the case 
for a series of county library institutes in a 
brief and practical paper. He spoke of the 
value of the county teachers’ associations and 
urged that similar county library institutes 
be held, especially in counties that contained 
quite a number of libraries. He outlined a 
typical program and suggested a one-day li- 
brary conference at some central town in the 
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counties. Special emphasis was placed on 
the importance of getting library trustees into 
touch with library spirit and progress, since 
on the trustees of small libraries practically 
rests the whole management of the library. 
The paper closed with recommending that a 
committee of the Ontario Library Association 
be appointed to push this matter during the 
coming year. 

W. J. Brown, principal of the Canadian 
Correspondence College, Toronto, then read 
a paper on “First steps in library training.” 
He stated that the Canadian Correspondence 
College is establishing courses of training in 
library science for Canada, and outlined the 
requirements and subjects covered. 

The secretary announced the American Li 
brary Association meeting at Niagara Falls, 
and urged a strong Ontario representation. 
The nominating committee reported the fol 
lewing officers for 1903-1904: president, H 
H. Langton, University of Toronto, Toron 
to; Ist vice-president, R. J. Blackwell, Public 
Library, London; 2d vice-president, W. Tyt 
ler, Guelph; secretary, E. A. Hardy, Lind 
say; treasurer, A. B. Macallum, Cana 
dian Institute, Toronto. Councillors: Jame 
Rain, Jr., Public Library, Toronto; Miss 
Janet Carnochan, Public Library, Niagara; 
Miss Carrie A. Rowe, Public Library, Brock- 
ville; W. J. Robertson, Public Library, St 
Catherines; Gordon J. Smith, Public Libra- 
ry, Paris. The following were appointed as 
standing committees: on Best Books of 1903, 
James Bain, Jr., W. Geo. Eakins ; on Co-oper 
ation in Picture Collections, H. H. Langton, 
E. A. Hardy; on County Library Institutes, 
W. Tytler, E. A. Hardy, W. J. Robertson, 
Miss Carnochan, Miss Rowe; on Ontario Li 
brary Commission, H. H. Langton, James 
Bain, A. B. Macallum. 

The president’s address will be issued in 
pamphlet form and sent to all libraries, the 
members of the legislature and the leading 
newspapers. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATI 
LIBRARIANS. 


Tue following program has been arranged 
for the meeting of the National Association 
of State Librarians, to be held at Niagara 
Falls in connection with the conference of the 
American Library Association: 


FIRST SESSION, JUNE 24, 2 P.M. 

Progress of the state library: some of the 
difficulties in the way, C. B. Galbreath, State 
Librarian of Ohio. 

The relation of the state librarian to the gen 
eral public, Johnson Brigham, State Libra 
rian of Iowa. 

Function of the National Association of State 
Librarians, Adelaide R. Hasse. 

Merger cf the National Association of State 
Librarians into the A. L. A., Henry C. 
Buchanan, State Librarian of New Jersey. 

Reports of committees. 
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SECOND SESSION, JUNE 24, 8 P.M. 


Place of the state library among the public 
libraries of the state, Mary E. Ahern, Edi- 
tor, Public Libraries. 

State libraries as storehouses for the other 
libraries of the state, Melvil Dewey, Direc- 
tor New York State Library. 

Relation of the state librarian to the public 
documents of his own state, George S. 
Godard, State Librarian of Connecticut. 

A clearing house for state publications, Ed- 
ward M. Goddard, Assistant State Librarian 
of Vermont. 


THIRD SESSION, JUNE 25, 9:30 A.M. 


Duty of official libraries in collecting muni- 
cipal documents, Roland P. Falkner, Chief 
Division of Documents, Library of Con- 
gre Ss. 

The subscription to periodicals by state libra- 
ries, L. D. Carver, State Librarian of Maine. 

Cataloguing and preservation of maps, Anna 
G. Hubbard, Assistant Indiana State Li- 
brary. 

Notes of a neophyte, Thomas L. Montgomery, 
State Librarian of Pennsylvania. 

The state library and the historical societies, 
Jessie P. Weber, Illinois State Historical 
Library. 

Election of officers. 


Amertcan Library Association. 


President: Dr. J. K. Hosmer, Public Li- 
brary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Secretary: J, I. Wyer, Jr., University of 
Nebraska Library, Lincoln. 

Treasurer: Gardner M. Jones, Public Li- 
brary, Salem, Mass. 

25th annual meeting: Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
June 22-27, 1903. 


CONFERENCE ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The secretary sends the following outline 
of sessions, topics and speakers arranged for 
the Niagara Falls conference : 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM, 


Monday, June 22. 
3.p.m. Meeting of Council. 
8p.m. First general session: Informal re- 
ception of local committee and officers. 
Dancing later. 
Tuesday, June 23. 
9.30a.m. Second general session. 
Announcements by the secretary. 
Announcements by the local committee. 
The N. Y. State Reservation, Mr. T. V. 
Welch. 
Reports of officers and committees. 
Secretary. 
Treasurer. 
Trustees of endowment fund. 
Finance committee. 
Co-operation with N. E. A 
Foreign documents. 
Public documents. 
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International co-operation 
Title-pages and indexes to periodicals. 
Publishing board. 

Afternoon: 

Free for entertainment by the local com 
mittee, sightseeing, committee meetings, 
etc. 

8. p.m. Third general session. 

Address of greeting, and remarks on Ni- 
agara in literature, Peter A. Porter 

Response by the president 

President's address. 

Address, Goldwin Smith, 

Wednesday, June 24. 
9.30a.m. Fourth general session 

Business and announcements 

Committee reports. 

A. L. A. exhibit at Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. Discussion 

Hand-book of American libraries 

Postal and express rates for libraries 
Discussion, 

Libraries and the book trade: 

Report of A, L. A. Committee. 
Statement by publisher, Mr. W. F. 
Zimmerman. 
Statements from librarians speaking for 
small libraries. 
2.30p.m. Simultaneous meetings as _fol- 
lows: 

Children’s Librarians’ Section, first ses- 
sion, Cataract House. 

National Association of State Librarians, 
first session, Cataract House 

Bibliographical Society of Chicago, In 
national Hotel 

Trustees’ Section, Cataract House 

8p.m. Simultaneous meetings, as follows: 

National Association of State Librarians, 
second session, Cataract House 

Catalog Section, Cataract House 

Round table meeting on topics of interest 
to small libraries, Miss Beatrice Win 
ser, chairman, Cataract House. 

Library school reunions, 6 to 8 o'clock 

Council meeting, 7.30, Cataract House 

Thursday, June 25. 
9.30a.m. Fifth general session. 

Library training, considered as follows: 
Report of A, L. A, committe: 
Statement of action taken by Western 

Library Meeting, A. H. Hopkins. 

Library training as viewed by 
Trustees employing assistants, Geo. 
A. Macbeth 

b. Students with library experience 
both before and after training, 
Miss Frances Rathbone 

c. Western library commission. or 
summer schools, Miss L. E, 
Stearns, 

d. Librarians who have employed 
both trained and untrained help, 
Miss Anne Wallace, F. P. Hill 

The new library school at Cleve- 
land, W. H. Brett 

Library administration : 

Report of A. L. A. committee 
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Essentials of a library report. Miss 
Doren, Mr. Foster, Mr. Gaillard. 
Weak points in library statistics. Mr. 

Bostwick, Miss Stearns. 

National Association of State Librarians, 

third session, Cataract House. 
2.30p.m. Simultaneous meetings, as fol- 
lows: 

College Section, Cataract House. 

State Library Commissions Section, first 
session, Cataract House, 

Children’s Librarians’ Section, second ses- 
sion, International Hotel. 

8p.m. Sixth general session. 

Fiction in public libraries. Mr. Dana, 
Miss Lord, Mr. Bostwick, Dr. Steiner. 

Greater freedom in the use of books. 
Discussion opened by E, W. Gaillard. 

Commercial circulating libraries: their in- 
fluence updn and relations to the pub- 
lic library. Discussion. 

Duplicate pay collections of popular 
books. Discussion. 

Friday, June 26. 
9.30a.m. Seventh general session. 

Announcements (annual election of offi- 
cers during this morning). 

Unfinished business. 

Centralization of library activities: 

A library institute, or general head- 
quarters for the A. L. A., George Iles. 

Discussion: Messrs. Anderson, Canfield, 
Bowker, Richardson, Crunden, 

What individual libraries are doing: Li- 
brary of Congress, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland Public Library, 
Buffalo Public Library, A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing Board, etc. 

Summary: Dangers and advantages of 
centralization. 
Afternoon: 

Council meeting, Cataract House, 

Committee meetings. 

State Library Commissions Section, sec- 
ond session, Cataract House. 

8p.m. Eighth general session. 

Announcements. 

Unfinished business. 

Report of election tellers. 

Report of Council to Association. 

Report of resolutions committee. 

Address, Albert Shaw. 

Paper: What Canadian libraries are doing. 

Paper: Southern libraries, Miss Mary 
Hannah Johnson, Carnegie Library, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Saturday, June 27. 
Visits to Buffalo, or departure on post con- 
ference trip. 


PROGRAM OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION, 
THURSDAY, JUNE 25. 


Subject: “The treatment of books according 
to the amount of their use.’ 
Papers have been promised by Dr. Canfield, 
Columbia University Library; Mr. 
Lane, Harvard University Library; Mr. W. E. 
Foster, Providence Public Library, and Pro- 
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fessor E. D, Burton, University of Chicago. 
The discussion will be opened by Messrs. H. 
L. Elmendorf, J. T. Gerould, C. H. Gould, 
George F. Harris, and E. C. Richardson. 

The text for the papers and discussion will 
be President Eliot’s suggestion for the joint 
storage of books little used, but many other 
phases of the subject will be considered, in- 
cluding the effect of “selected libraries” upon 
the demand for free access to the stack, the 
relation of departmental and group libraries 
to the main library, etc. 


PROGRAM OF CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS’ SECTION, 
CHAIRMAN, MARY E. DOUSMAN. 


First session, June 24. 
Secretary's report. 
Reports of committees. 
Children’s books of 1902. 

Miss Harriet H. Stanley, Brookline, Mass 

Discussion led by Miss Abby E. Sargent, 
Medford, Mass.; J. C. Dana, Newark, 
N. J. 

Question box. 

Conducted by Miss L. E. Stearns. 

Second session, June 25. 

Classification and cataloging of children’s 
books, 

Miss Mildred A. Collar, Pratt Institute 
Free Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Discussion led by Miss Margaret Mann, 
University of Illinois Library; Miss 
Catherine S. Tibbitts, Cleveland, O 

The youngest children and their books. 

Miss Caroline Burnite, Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh. 

Discussion led by Miss Effie L. Power, 
Cleveland, O.; Mrs. Mary E. Root, 
Providence, R. I.; Miss Electra C 
Doren, Dayton, O. 


PROGRAM OF A. L. A, CATALOG SECTION. 


First session. 

Cataloging of public documents, U. S. and 
foreign, by Miss A. R. Hasse, followed by 
discussion, 

The A. L. A. Publishing Board’s cards 
for British documents, form of head- 
ings chosen, etc. 

Printed cards of the Library of Congress: 
Their various uses and practical difficul- 

ties experienced in their use. 

Printed analyticals. 

Printed reference cards. 

Cards for series, government documents. 

Adaptation. of printed to manuscript 
cards, and vice versa. 

Consideration of points raised at Atlantic 
City meetings of Advisory Committee on 
Catalog Rules. 

Second session. 

Alphabeting. 

Cataloging of illustrations. 

Unused Christian names. 

Question drawer. 


HOTEL RATES. 
The rates arranged for at the two head- 
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quarters hotels, the Cataract House and the 
International, are as ere 

$2.50 per day each, 2, 3 or 4 in a room, 
1 or 2 beds. 

$2.75 per day each, 2 
beds. 

$3 to $4.50 per day each, large double room, 
2 persons ‘according to size of room, location 
and private bath. 

$3.50 and $4.50 per day, single rooms, I 
person. There are no single rooms with bath, 

These rates are republished, as there was 
an error in the previous announcement re- 
garding rates for rooms with bath. 


in a room, 2 single 


RAILROAD RATES. 

The Trunk Line Passenger Association has 
granted a fare and one-third on the certificate 
plan. Tickets at full fare for the going jour- 
ney may be secured from June 18 to 24, inc! lu- 
sive, and if your certificate is duly validated 
at Niagara on June 26 you will be entitled to 

continuous passage ticket to your destina- 
tion by the route over which you make the 
going journey at one-third fare, up to and in- 
ciuding July 8. 

3e sure that, when purchasing your going 
ticket, you request a certificate (not a recetpt), 
which will entitle you to reduced rate return- 
ing. Certificates are not kept at all stations, 
and if not to be had at your station the agent 
will inform you at what station they can be 
obtained. You can purchase a local ticket 
thence and there get a certificate and through 
ticket. 

The New England, Western and Central 
Passenger Associations probably soon will 
take similar action, and it is hoped that the 
Canadian lines, which have been invited to 
co-operate, will make like rates east of and 
including Toronto. Full details on all travel 
matters will be given in the final announce- 
ment to be mailed early in June. 

POST CONFERENCE TRIP. 
GEORGIAN BAY AND MUSKOKA LAKES. 

The travel committee is arranging for a 
post conference trip covering six days, and 
costing not more than $27, probably less. 
Most of the way will be by boat, by easy dis- 
tances each day, with no chance of rough sail- 
ing, stopping at a good hotel each night. The 
proposed trip is to the Muskoka Lakes of Can 
ada, and back among the 30,000 islands of 
Georgian Bay, with a day at Toronto. Those 
who remember the Saguenay River trip will 
want to take this one. In order that satisfac 
tory arrangements may be completed, mem- 
bers intending to take the trip should send 
early notice to the chairman, 

Frepertck W. 
108 Glenway st., Dorchester, 
Itinerary: 
Saturday, June 27. 
8 am. leave Niagara Falls via boat to 
Toronto. 
II a.m. arrive Toronto 
11.40 a.m. leave Toronto, G. T. Ry. 
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3.20 p.m. arrive Muskoka wharf. 
3.40 p.m. leave Muskoka wharf via boat. 
6.30 p.m. arrive Royal Muskoka Hotel. 
Sunday, June 28. 
Remain at Royal Muskoka. 
Monday, June 29. 
Noon leave Royal Muskoka via boat. 
3 p.m. arrive Rosseau. Remain at Monteith 
Hotel over night. 
Tuesday, June 30 
10 a.m. leave Rosseau via stage. 
12 noon arrive Maple Lake. 
3 p.m. leave Maple Lake 
6 p.m. arrive Parry Sound. 
videre Hotel over night. 
Wednesday, July 
7 a.m. leave Parry Sound via boat 
I p.m. arrive Penetang 
2.30 p.m. leave Penetang via G. T. Ry. 
6 p.m. arrive Toronto. Remain at Queen’s 
Hotel. 
Thursday, July 2. 
In Toronto. 
4 p.m. leave 


Remain at Bel- 


Toronto via boat 


Night leave Niagara Falls for home. 


State Library Associations. 


MBIA LIBRARY 
TION, 


DISTRICT OF COLI ASSOCIA- 
President: 
Secretary: 

gress 

Treasurer: 
Building. 

The regular April meeting of the District 
of Columbia Library Association was post- 
poned one week in honor of the visiting stu- 
dents of the New York State Library School, 
who were present Thursday evening, ApriT 
16, to listen to the lecture by Prof. William 
Allen Wilbur of Columbian University, enti- 
tled “The book and the lyric.” 

The subtitle to Prof. Wilbur’s entertaining 
discourse was “A study of two groups of 
paintings in the Library of Congress.” The 
first set of paintings he analyzed was that ot 
John W. Alexander, occupying six tympana 
in the east corridor, near the reading room 
door, Passing on to the lyric poetry group. by 
Henry O. Walker, the speaker displayed first 
upon the screen the large picture upon the 
east wall, representing the genius of lyric 
poetry, holding her lyre and attended by six 
symbolic figures. 

Following Prof. W 


Thomas H. Clark, Law Library. 
Robert K. Shaw, Library of Con- 


Theodore L. Cole, 13 Corcoran 


ilbur, Mrs. Salome Cut- 
ler Fairchild, vice director of the New York 
State Library School, spoke briefly on the 
desirability and value of some special collec- 
tion being made by all librarians. This she 
illustrated by what she termed her “modest” 
collection of Emersoniana, which she has been 
gathering during a number of years, and which 
now includes many early editions and rare 
bindings. In the course of her talk Mrs, Fair- 
child read an autograph letter from Emerson, 
in her possession, which the poet wrote at the 
age of twenty-five, R. K, Suaw, Secretary. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: Miss Katharine L. Sharp, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, Champaign. 

Secretary: Miss Eleanor Roper, John Crerar 
Library, Chicago. 

Treasurer: Miss Florence M. Beck, Normal 
School Library, Charleston. 

The Illinois Library Association held its 
eighth annual meeting at the University of 
Chicago, April 13-15, 1903. In spite of the 
fact that these days were three of the most 
stormy of the year, the attendance was the 
largest in the history of the association. 

Monday afternoon was devoted to library 
visits. The Scoville Institute Library, Oak 
Park; the Chicago Public Library, Newberry 
Library, Chicagd Historical Society, Art In- 
stitute Library, John Crerar Library, A. C. 
McClurg’s, the Library Bureau, and the book- 
binders, Ringer & Hertzberg, were all open 
for inspection. The Chicago Public Library 
and the Newberry Library made special dis- 
plays, the former exhibiting its beautiful art 
books and the latter its rare and artistic 
bindings. 

Monday evening in his address of welcome 
President William R. Harper spoke of the 
advance made in library work since his youth 
and of the influence libraries exerted in the 
teaching at universities. Mr. Anderson H. 
Hopkins spoke of the three things which he 
considered necessary to be accomplished: a 
closer relation between the libraries of the 
country with the Library of Congress; the 
union of libraries and schools under one gen- 
eral management or department at Washing- 
ton; and the union of libraries and museums. 
Dr, Sidney Lee, who was the guest of honor, 
spoke a few words of greeting, in which he 
said he was impressed with the dignity in 
which librarians are held and with the facili- 
ties offered for their technical education. The 
addresses were followed by a reception ten- 
dered by President Harper and the faculties 
of the university. 

Tuesday morning opened with a technical 
session on Library of Congress catalog cards, 
with Mr. Carl B. Roden, of the Chicago Pub- 
he Library, as chairman. Mr. C. H. Hastings, 
in charge of card distribution at the Library 
of Congress, read a paper describing the work 
of distribution from the point of view of the 
distributor. 

This was followed by a paper from Miss 
Ellen G. Smith on the methods of the John 
Crerar Library in ordering and caring for the 
Library of Congress cards. Short reports 
from all the libraries in the state using the 
cards followed, in which the favorable points 
were commended and the questionable points 
criticised, bringing out a great deal of valuable 
information. All were of the opinion, how- 
ever, that in spite of the faults the cards were 
invaluable and no one would do _ without 
them. 

Mr. Andrews called attention to the work 
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being done by the “A. L. A. Publishing Board 
in indexing certain serials, periodicals and 
current books on English and American his 
tory. 

At the general session at 11 o'clock Mr. 
Clement W. Andrews read a paper on “The 
acquisition of books.” He said the four way 
of acquiring books were buying, begging, bor 
rowing and stealing, but recommended on); 
the first two, and proceeded to describe the 
hest methods for purchasing various kinds 
books and when and how to request them as 
gifts. 

In the discussion which followed, the ques 
tion was raised as to the best and qu ckest 
means of securing American out-of-print 
books. Mr. Andrews recommended dealing 
with the agents who make a business of at 
tending auction sales rather than through sec 
and-hand dealers. Miss Lord said she had 
found advertising in The Publishers’ Weekly 
very useful. Miss Ahern strongly advised the 
librarian of the small library to buy books 
through a reliable firm and not to send for 
bids to various dealers. 

In the afternoon at two there was a teclini 
cal session on library architecture, with \liss 
Mary Eileen Ahern as chairman. After a few 
opening remarks she introduced Mr. William 
A. Otis, who read a paper on “The present 
era of library building from the standpoint of 
an architect.” He urged that more attention 
be given to the artistic side of library build- 
ings, as the library is the center of art in its 
broadest sense as well as a storehouse for 
books. He also thought that in the majority 
of cases the size of the library was too larg 
in proportion to the amount of money to be 
expended, and thought in almost every cas 
the dimensions could be cut down. In the 
selection of an architect he disapproved of 
the competitive system and recommended t! 
choice of an educated professional archit 
His closing warning was that the libra iry 
should be harmonious. 

Dr. E. D. Burton then spoke of the pr 
jected plans for a library building at the U1 
versity of Chicago. He told of the nec 
for having books, museum and students 
together and of the difficulty of consolidating 
the books which bear relation to several d 
partments. He said there would be a cent: 
library facing on the Midway Plaisance. T! 
would have a general reading room on 
second floor, with the administration 
just below. All the rest of the room was 
be devoted to stacks. Directly west ot 
central library would be the Modern | 
guages Building and directly west of that 
Classical Building. On the other side of 
central library would be the History Bui 
ing. On the top floor of each of these buil 
ings would be a large reading room conn 
ing with and having service from the reading 
room of the central library. 

A general discussion followed, with reports 
from librarians who had recently moved into 
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new buildings. Miss Ahern warned the peo- 
ple of small places against starting a library 
with plans for a building, and advised them 
to rent at first and find out the needs of the 
town. 

At the general session at four o'clock Miss 
Katharine L. Sharp introduced Miss Mary W, 
Plummer, who read a paper on “The pros 
and cons of training for librarianship.” She 
thought that the preparation for the training 
could not be too thorough, that in addition to 
a certain number of credits at a school or col- 
lege, the personal element, the social training, 
and travel should not be overlooked. Even 
after the training she spoke of the necessity 
for study and constant replenishing of the 
mentality. In speaking of the various schools 
and training classes, she urged that only those 
of credited standing should remain. The 
summer schools offering to help the libra- 
rians in the state to a better understanding of 
their work she thought were doing a good 
service, but the libraries offering courses in 
library training and individuals having train- 
ing classes without the proper facilities for 
carrying them on should have enough pride in 
the profession to withdraw. Any one who 
felt he was not qualified for the work of a 
librarian or who felt that the work could be 
better performed by another ought for the sake 
of the work to make room for those who felt 
the divine inspiration. 

Mr. J. I. Wyer, secretary of the American 
Library Association, then made some an- 
nouncements in regard to the Niagara meet- 
ing. 

Mr. W. F. Zimmerman, president of A. C. 
McClurg & Co.'s, followed with a paper on 
“Some remarks on the. net price system,” in 
the course of which he said that the way to 
do away with the net price system was not 
to buy a net book until it was a year old. 

Tuesday evening was left at the disposal of 
the members, that those who desired might 
take advantage of any of the city attractions. 
Wednesday morning Miss Mary B. Lindsay 
conducted the session devoted to “Work with 
children in the public library.” Miss Kath- 
arine E, Gold, of the senior class of the IIli- 
nois Library School, read a paper on “Train- 
ing for children’s librarian.” This was fol- 
lowed by reports from the librarians of the 
normal schools in the state on the methods 
used to bring teachers into touch with library 
work. Miss Milner, of Normal, said she 
tried to demonstrate in the teachers’ daily use 
of the library the benefit it would be to them 
in their future work and the value to their 
pupils. 

Miss Beck, of the Charleston Normal, said 
a course in library science was required every 
spring term. Miss Dickey, of the Chicago 
Normal, said their teachers did actual work 
with the children in the library and the in- 
creased use by the children was very marked. 

Short reports from libraries in the state 
having children’s rooms were read. Miss 


Edna Lyman, of Oak Park, made some very 
valuable suggestions. She said they tried to 
teach the children that the library duplicated 
the work of the school; that if there was any 
particular subject in which the child was in 
terested at school he could always find more 
material in the library along the same | 
She spoke of the success of the Satur 
afternoon story hour, but thought it was 
necessary for the librarian to understand wi/y 
the story was suited to certain children; that 
it was necessary to know something more 
than that it was a good story. She thought 
it natural that children should pass through 
the barbaric age, but that the librarian should 
be prepared to feed intelligently this demand, 

Miss Hoover, of Galesburg; Miss Mabel 
Marvin, of Jacksonville; Miss Parham, of 
Bloomington; Miss Adams, of Wheaton; 
Miss Stites, of Hoopeston, and Miss Hill, 
of Evanston, all reported that the work with 
the children had been so successful that it 
more than repaid the time and labor ex 
pended. 

Mr. Butterworth, of the State Reformatory 
at Pontiac, spoke of the good influence the 
library had on the boys, though he found it 
rather difficult to select the right kind of 
books; that though the demand for fiction 
was greatest, the call for history, science and 
literature was very good. Mr. Atkinson 
called attention to the newspaper especially 
published for school children, called The 
Little Chronicle. In his opinion the news 
paper ranked next to the school, but he 
thought the school, newspaper and library 
should all work together. 

At 11 o'clock at the general session Miss 
Isabel Ely Lord read a paper on “Library 
machinery,” in which she spoke of the criti 
cism libraries incurred because of the com 
plicated machinery necessary for the success 
ful and efficient running of them She 
thought this was because the scope and us 
fulness of a library was little appreciated 
amongst the general public; that the ends of 
the library must be obtained by its machinery, 
though these were by no means the only 
means 

Mr. E. G. Routzahn Field, secretary of the 
American League for Civic Improvement, said 
they constituted a bureau of information, and 
that they were glad at all times to help li 
braries by sending pamphlet material, sources 
of informatior, or printed matter; that they 
would also provide outlines of courses of 
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study along the line of civic improvement, 
and that he would be glad to receive corre 
spondence from any one, at 5711 Kimbark 
avenue, Chicago 

The association then went in a body to visit 
the exhibits in the Press Building, which had 
been carefully selected and arranged by mem 
bers of the Illinois Library Association and 
the Chicago Library Club. Commercial and 
artistic bindings, commercial and_ historical 
printing, picture bulletins, binding tools and 
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appliances and library plans formed a most 
interesting and complete exhibit. It was re- 
gretted that there was not more time to study 
it carefully. 

The afternoon was devoted to a business 
session, at which the result of the election of 
officers for the ensuing year was announced 
as follows: president, Miss Katharine L. 
Sharp; vice-president, Mr. Carl B. Roden; 
treasurer, Miss Florence M. Beck; secre- 
tary, Miss Eleanor Roper; councillors, Miss 
Mary Eileen Ahern, to succeed herself; Miss 
Ange V. Milner, to succeed Miss Sharp, and 
Mr. A. B. Hostetter, to succeed Miss Eliza- 
beth Wales, resigned. 

Cordial invitations were extended from 
Bloomington, Decatur and East St, Louis for 
the next annual meeting. 

Following the business session there was a 
short meeting of the council, at which Miss 
Anna E. Felt was elected a member of that 
body to take Mr. Roden’s place, his election 
to the vice-presidency having caused a va- 
cancy. 

After some discussion as to work of the 
association for the coming year it adjourned 
sine die. ELeANorR Roper, Secretary. 


Library Clubs. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: Miss Irene Warren, School of 
Education, University of Chicago. 

Secretary: Miss Renée B. Stern, 5515 
Woodlawn ave. 

Treasurer: C. A. Torrey, University of 
Chicago. 

The regular meeting of the club was held 
on the evening of April 9 in room 434 Fine 
Arts Building. Mr. Barr and Miss Smith 
were elected to membership in the club. Miss 
Roper gave a report of the plans for the meet- 
ing of the state association, and brief reports 
were made by the chairmen of sub-committees 
also. Mr. Roden, on behalf of Mr. Hopkins, 
who was unable to be present, spoke of the 
duty of all active cultural clubs to take action 
regarding the proposed dissolution of the 
Chicago Orchestra. It was moved that a com- 
mittee be appointed to confer with the execu- 
tive committee in regard to raising a sub- 
scription toward the orchestra fund, and Miss 
Mary Pierce, Mr. Josephson and Mr. Merrill 
were appointed such committee. The follow- 
ing were appointed a committee on nomina- 
tions for officers of the ensuing year: Mr. 
Roden, Mr. Hopkins, Miss Dickey. 

Miss Ostertag was unable to be present, but 
the club was most fortunate in that Mr. Oscar 
L, Triggs, of the University of Chicago, kind- 
ly undertook to speak upon the subject of the 
evening, “Mural decorations in public build- 
ings.” After deploring the dearth of really 
good decoration in this country, Mr. Triggs 
spoke on the difference of mission of the mod- 
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ern mural decoration from that of the mediz- 
val era: formerly when books were few the 
picture needed to tell —not merely illustrate 
—the story; nowadays the mural decoration 
must do either conventional decorative work 
— which is rather trivial — or else do illustra- 
tive work, that is, “be taken from the book.” 

The making all decorative work an integral, 
organic part of the building, as so well car- 
ried out by the Buffalo Exposition, and direct- 
ness and simplicity of design, as for instance 
the work of Puvis de Chavannes in the Bos- 
ton Public Library, were given as two of the 
basic principles of good decorative work. So 
far, what little decorative work we can boast 
has been done by artists at the instance of 
artists; what we need is to create a public 
opinion which will demand proper decoration 
as an integral part of a good building. It is 
time that the demand come from the people 
themselves. 

Mr. Joseph Twyman in discussing the 
marks that had been made objected to the 
opinion that conventional decorative work 
was in any way trivial, since the proper, har- 
monious combination of color was a vital part 
in a building's perfection. Too much figur 
work was deprecated and a general distinc 
tion made in the uses to which conventional 
decoration and figures should be put. 

After a most interesting discussion the meet 
ing adjourned. The next meeting will “a 
held in the rooms of the Library Bureau, 
when reports on the year’s work, and election 
of officers for the ensuing year will take place. 
Present at meeting, 43. 

Renée B, Stern, Secretary. 


EASTERN MAINE LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: Ralph K. Jones, University of 
Maine Library, Orono. 

Secretary-Treasurer: J. H. Winchester, 
Stewart Free Library, Corinna. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Eastern 
Maine Library Club was held at Bangor, in 
the assembly rooms of the Bangor Theologi 
cal Seminary, on Thursday, April 9. There 
were morning and afternoon sessions, lunch 
eon being served at the Bangor House, and 
in all nearly 100 persons were in attendance. 

In the absence of the president, Mr. Jones, 
the vice-president, Mrs. Kate Clark Esta- 
brook, of the state library commission, pre- 
sided. The morning session was opened with 
a discussion of the question “Is it absolutely 
necessary to take a training course to suc- 
cessfully conduct a small library?” presented 
by Miss Carrie S. Green, of the seminary |i 
brary. Discussion of several other practical 
topics followed, and then Professor J. S. 
Stevens, of the University of Maine, read an 
instructive paper on “Books on natural his- 
tory and popular science.” In the afternoon 
the subject “Best guides in selecting fiction” 
was introduced by Miss E. M. Pond, of the 
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Belfast Public Library, and after some dis- 
cussion was followed by a paper on “Maine 
authors and Maine libraries,’ by Professor 
H. M. Estabrook, of the University of Maine. 
The meeting as a whole proved one of the 
most interesting so far held by the club. 


LONG ISLAND LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: Miss Susan Hutchinson, Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

Secretary: Miss Mary L, Davis, Pratt In- 
stitute Free Library. 

Treasurer: Miss Sara Jacobsen, Brooklyn 
Public Library. 

The 17th regular meeting of the club was 
held on Thursday afternoon, April 16, at the 
library of the Medical Society of the County 
of Kings, with an attendance of 75 members, 
and Mr. Frank P. Hill in the chair. 

Three new members were elected, after 
which the annual report of the treasurer, 
showing a balance of $117.37 was read and 
accepted, and a motion carried to appoint an 
auditing committee. The chair named Mr. 
Meyer, Mr. Scoville, and Miss Tobey to serve 
on this committee. 

The election of officers followed, resulting 
in the unanimous choice of the persons named 
by the nominating committee — Miss Susan 
A. Hutchinson, president; Mr. H. H. B. 
Meyer, vice-president; Miss Mary L. Davis, 
secretary; and Miss Sara Jacobsen, treasurer. 

The program opened with a paper by Mr. 
Albert T. Huntington, the librarian, on the 
Library of the Medical Society of the County 
of Kings. 

The rest of the afternoon was devoted to 
“Impressions of the Atlantic City meeting.” 
Miss Rathbone spoke of the advantage, in uni- 
ty and continuity of thought, of having but 
one topic for the entire conference — the topic 
being “How to promote serious reading.” It 
enabled one to get the views of the heads of 
the various educational enterprises through- 
out the country, and receive a really definite 
impression instead of a medley of ideas. Her 
chief criticism was that no opportunity for 
discussion was given until the end of each 
session when the suggestions of the first 
papers had become blended with the later 
ones. 

Miss Mabel Haines brought out some points 
made by the speakers: the value of annotating 
the lists and bibliographies of other libraries, 
the feasibility of having lectures in the library, 
the inspiration of personal interest, the desir- 
ability of buying duplicates of standard books 
rather than more copies of new books, and the 
idea of one room in a library stocked with 
only standard literature. 

Mr. Stevens dwelt upon the necessity of 
recreative reading for those engaged in serious 
living, and thought that “better reading’ 
rather than “more serious reading” was the 
thing to be desired. 


Mr. Dana took somewhat the opposite view 
in making a distinction between so-called “lit- 
erature of power,” or artistic expression, 
which the librarian is apt to overvalue, and 
“literature of knowledge,” or that giving facts, 
which he considers of more service to the 
breadwinner. 

Mr. Eastman said that the touch-word 
which he had brought from the meeting was 
‘personality.” He felt, also, that the tax- 
payer had a right to demand of the public 
library that it serve as an educational factor 
rather than a recreative one. He emphasized 
especially work with the teachers of the pub- 
lic schools. 

TIrENE A. Hackett, Secretary 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: F. B. Bigelow, N. Y. Society 
Library. 

Secretary: S. H. Berry, Y. M. C. A. Li- 
brary, 317 W. 56th street. 

Treasurer: Miss Theresa Hitchler, Brook- 
lyn Public Library. 


A meeting of the New York Library Club 
was held at the new building of the Yorkville 
branch of the New York Public Library, 222 
E. 79th street, on Thursday, March 12, 1903. 

Reports from the dinner committee and 
treasurer were presented, and the following 
persons were elected to membership: John 
Cotton Dana, Frank C. Patten, Claude G., 
Leland and Miss Mildred Langdon. 

The first subject on the program was the 
question of the use of the accession book, 
opened by Mr. Frank Weitenkampf in a short 
statement presenting the arguments pro and 
con, but inclining to regard it as a superfluous 
bit of library machinery. A general discus- 
sion followed. Miss Hitchler expressed the 
opinion that the accession book was a neces- 
sity because it was the only history of every 
book in place, and may be kept up with less 
labor than by undertaking to make any other 
record cover the same points of information 

Mr. Bliss, of the College of the City of New 
York, exhibited a card which was designed to 
carry record of order, shelf-list, and informa- 
tion usually found in the accession book. 

Dr. Billings suggested that a full accession 
record was of value and use to trustees and 
committees in charge of affairs, for by it they 
could see what are the character of the addi- 
tions. Mr. Hill expressed belief in a full ac- 
cession record of all additions. Mr. Bard- 
well described the method in use at the 
Brooklyn Library, where there was no acces- 
sion book, but invoices were filed; the system 
was found to be unsatisfactory and an acces 
sion book was adopted 

The discussion was followed by three pa- 
pers, each answering the question “What do 
teachers read?,” presented by Miss Mary 
Denson Pretlow, Miss Alice Wilde, and Miss 
Florence Overton, respectively 
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The annual dinner of the club was held on 
the evening of Thursday, March 26, at the 
rooms of the Aldine Association, 118 Fifth 
Avenue. There was an attendance of about 
100, and the affair proved entirely enjoyable 
The after-dinner speakers included John Ken- 
drick Bangs, Walter H. Page, Rev. Thomas A 
Slicer, Mornav Williams, Dr. James H. Can- 
field, and A. E. Bostwick. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: Robert P. Bliss, Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chester, Pa. 

Secretary: Miss Edith Brinkman, Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer: Miss Louise F. Buhrman, Girls’ 
Normal School, Philadelphia. 

The regular meeting of the club was held 
on Monday eveniag, April 13, at the Widener 
Branch of the Free Library. Dr. Hays tn his 
opening remarks welcomed as guests of the 
club for the evening Mrs. S. C. Fairchild and 
the members of the New York State Library 
School 

Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr. of the University 
of Pennsylvania Library, delivered a very in- 
teresting address on the subject “European 
and American libraries.” in which he com 
pared the great age of the former with the 
youth of the latter. Europe has the advantage 
in wealth of books and priceless manuscripts 
and America in administration and efficiency 
of service. European libraries are for the 
special student: the libraries in this country 
are for the masses 

At the close of the address Dr. Hays ex- 
pressed the wish that the paper be printed as 
one of the “Occasional papers” of the club. 

The meeting being the annual one of the 
club, the chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, Mr. john Thomsen, offered the fol 
lowing ballot: president, Robert P. Bliss; 
vice-presidents, John Ashhurst, Miss Flor- 
ence Bavard Kane; secretary, Miss Fdith 
Brinkman; treasurer, Miss Louise F. Buhr- 
man. The secretary was authorized to cast 
the ballot as named. Mr. Bliss, the newly 
elected president. said that he hoped to make 
the social side of the club’s existence one ot 
the principal features of his term of office. 
A vote of thanks was extended to the retiring 
president, Dr. I, M. Hays 

Mr. Rosengarten thanked Mrs. Fairchild for 
her pilgrimage to Philadelphia. She responded 
in a few remarks in which she spoke in the 
highest terms of many of the English libraries 
in that they afford such splendid facilities for 
quiet study Mrs. Fairchild claimed that 
there was something restful and leisurely it 
those old libraries that we have not yet at 
tained to 

At the adjournment of the meeting the 
members and visitors were invited to the up- 
stairs rooms where an informal reception was 
held 
Evitu Newirn Gawturop, Secretary 
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Library Schools and Training 
Classes. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY TRAINING SCHOOL 1} 
CHILDREN'S LIBRARIANS 


At the annual meeting of the board of trus 
tees of the library on April 21, the presidene 
of the board announced that Mr. Carnegir 


School for Children’s Librarians, and asked t: 
be permitted to contribute $5000 a year for 
the following three years toward the main 
tenance of the school. The money was given 
in this way because the authorities of the | 

brary thought that educational developments in 
Pittsburgh in the next three years might mak« 
it seem wise to change their plans somewhat 

On March 31 and April 1 Miss Clara \W 
Hunt, superintendent of the children’s depart- 
ment of the Brooklyn Public Library, gave 
the students the benefit of her practical ex 
periences in the “Organization of the chil 
dren’s department of the Newark Public Li 
brary” and the “Organization of the children’s 
department of the Brooklyn Public Library.” 

Che privilege of attending the meetings of 
the International Kindergarten Union, held i 
Pittsburgh April 15-17, was extended to thi 
students, and they heard several important 
addresses. 

During the week of these meetings Miss 
Marie L. Shedlock, of London, came to Pitt 
burgh on the joint invitation of the Kinder 
garten College and the Training School for 
Children’s Librarians. During the past winter 
Miss Shedlock has told stories to children and 
adults throughout the country in a wonder 
fully effective manner, Since story telling to 
children is an important feature of the work 
with children in this library, the school was 
peculiarly fortunate in being able to give the 
students through Miss Shedlock an object les 
son in the art The director of the schoo 
invited about 1200 Pittsburgh school children 
to hear the “fairy godmother” tell stories at 
the Carnegie Music Hall on April 16. To 
these eager girls and boys, who almost filled 
the body of the house, and to the librarians 
and kindergartners, Miss Shedlock told “Fairy 
tales from different nations,” including such 
stories as the “Princess and the pea,” “Par 
dora’s box” and the “Tiger, the Brahman ana 
the jackal.” The following day Miss Shed 
lock gave a lecture before the Internationa! 
Kindergarten Union on the “Fun and philoso 
phy of Hans Christian Andersen,” illustrating 
her lecture with some of his stories. On 
April 18 the training school had a real story 
telling symposium, Miss Shedlock speaking on 
the “Poetry and pathos of Hans Christian An 
dersen,” and Mrs. Thorne-Thompson telling 
the students some delightful fairy tales. 

The entrance examination for next vea! 
will be held at the library on Tuesday, June 23 

Mane. A. FroruHincuam, Secretary 
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NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 
As many of the JourNAL readers know, an 
annual trip to some center 01 library interest 


is made by the New York State Library 
School. This spring the visit of ten days 
length covered more or less carefully the New 


York. Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washing 

ton circuit 
The longest 

from April 7-13 


stay was in New York City, 
From there as headquarters 
we visited during that time not only Colum- 
bia University, the Lenox, New York Public, 
and several other libraries of Manhattan, but 
branched out into Brooklyn and Newark. By 
the courtesy of Dr. Billings the pilgrimage 
most appropriately began at the site of the 
new public library where in the temporary 
work rooms of the architect the plans and 
plaster models of the building were shown 
In Philadelphia the rain and wind prevailed 
so continuously that our whole schedule could 
not be carried out. To our special disappomt- 
ment we were unable to go to Bryn Mawr, a 
visit we had much anticipated. Phose, how- 
ever, who did venture out to Drexel. the Free 
Library, and the Library Company felt amply 
repaid and found Philadelphia hospitality 
more than an offset to Philadelphia weather 
In Baltimore and Washington the rain 
stopped, our dampened spirits revived accord 
ingly and we carried out our plans to the let- 
The Library of Congress was naturally 


ter. 
our first and—is it invidious to say? — our 
greatest pleasure. The Washington Public 


and the many interesting departmental libri 
ries, however, were not neglected. 

The cordiality with which the cl: 
received was a genuine pleasure and almost a 
surprise. A surprise, not because we thought 
librarians lacking in hospitality by nature, but 
because it is a good deal to have one’s work 
invaded by a crowd of people, fifty strong, 
who take one’s time and ask a multitude of 
questions more or less intelligibly. hat we 
had the freedom of the libraries, that the time 
of librarians and assistants was freely 
given, that detailed information was cheerfully 
told. is a record which speaks well for libra- 
ry human nature. 

Not content with helping professionally 
hosts outdid themselves socially. Space is 
lacking to tell im detail of all the social hap 
penings which were so kindly arranged for, 
but I cannot pass without at least mentioning 
the two pleasant receptions given by our sis- 
ter library schools, Pratt and Drexel, and the 
library club meetings at Philadelphia and 
Washington, or the charming reception at the 
Tea Cup Inn given the class by the former 
students of the school now living in Washing 
ton. The city has such a colony of graduates 
that we saw many old acquaintances besides 
meeting those whose names and reputations 
had come down from past classes. 

Phe question was more than once asked me 


was 


iss 


so 


our 
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“Does the when I would an- 


swer “D 


trip pay?” and 
es not all travel pay?”’, the next 
would be “Does it pay trom the li 
In other word did the 
ssionally 


ass 


question 
brary standpoint 
members of the 


in more prote 
than in an ordinary independent trip to the 


same cities? I think we did, for more than 
one reason. In the first place, it 1s a ques: 


tion whether going in any other way we could 
actual working of departments, 
taken in the different technical features, and 
obtained the same information It is hard, 
perhaps, for those long im the work to realize 
what it means, especially to those who had no 
experience before coming to the 
school, to see the actual handling of loan sys 
tems, or varying methods of reference work 
or real work in a children’s room 
lo observe intelligently, to compare and 
co-ordinate those ind to draw 
conclusions which shall be of value are things 
which one may gain from the trip if one will, 
le any who were skeptical of these results, 
who thought aimless or fragmentary im 
our. investigations, the carefully prepared re- 
ports of the visit given at the school by the 
different committees would be a great reve 


have seen the 


practical 


observations, 


us 


lation. They are the true evaluation of the 
trip. Juuia M. WHITTLESEY, ‘03 
VIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL. 
On April 1o Mr Reuben Gold Thwartes 


visited the school and spoke on “Historical 


sources 


Nine seniors, eleven juniors, and the direc- 


tor attended the annual meeting 0! the Il 
linois Library Association, at the University 
of Chicago, April 13-15. On April 14, the 
I!linois State Library School Association had 


a reunion luncheon at Hotel Del Prado, with 
43 in attendance 


On April 16-17, the school was favored by 
a visit from Miss Mary W. Plummer, direc 
tor of the Pratt Institute Library School, 
and Miss Cornelia Marvin, director of the 
Wisconsin Summer Library School and in 
structor for the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. Miss Plummer read her paper 
on “Pros and cons of library training,” which 
she gave at the Illinois Library Association 


Miss Marvin spoke of the varie d work 
Library Commission and 
desire to enter 


meeting 
of the Wisconsin Free 
inspired the students with a 
the pioneer field On the evening of April 
17, the staff and school met Miss Plummer 
and Miss Marvin personally at the home of 
the director 

On April 27-28, Mr Fdwin H. Anderson, 
librarian of the Carnegie Library of Pitts 
burgh, visited the school Mr. Anderson gave 
a very interesting account of the Pittsburgh 
Library, especially in the line of library ex- 
tension 


Katuarine L. Suarp, Director. 
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Library Economy and Dbistory. 


GENERAL. 


The Library for April is entirely given over 
to bibliographical topics, excepting for the 
brief practical “Notes on books and work.” 
It includes articles on “Who was Caxton?”; 
“Practical bibliography,” by James Duff 
Brown, who scores what he regards as the 
theoretical and futile activities of “learned” 
bibliographers and whose criticisms are neatly 
met by A. W. Pollard; “Ulrich von Ellenbog 
and the press of S. Ulrich at Augsburg,” by 
R. Proctor; and notes from a lecture “On the 
study of early printed books,” by Wilfrid 
Voynich. 

The Library Association Record for April 
gives first place to an “essay in the philosophy 
of libraries,” entitled “The idea of a great 
public library,” by Thomas W. Lyster. It is 
thoughtful, if theoretical, and worth reading. 
L. Stanley Jast makes a plea for “Classifica- 
tion in British public libraries,” on the 
thesis that “the bed-rock of library organiza- 
tion is classification”; and there are the usual 
reports and departments. 

Tue “Library Association year book” for 
1903 appears in the usual familiar form (Lon- 
don, Whitcomb House, 1903, 72 p. O. Is.). 
The record of members and of libraries has 
been revised and brought down to date, ana 
there are the accustomed reports on the ex- 
aminations and classes conducted by the asso- 
ciation, affiliated associations, etc. 


LOCAL. 


Alameda (Cal.) P. L. The handsome Car- 
negie Library building was dedicated on the 
evening of April 16, in the presence of a large 
audience. It cost $50,000, and a fund of 
$5000 for its equipment is being raised by 
public subscription. 


Brockton (Mass.) P. L. (Rpt. — year end- 
ing Nov. 30, 1902.) Added 3692; total 40,841. 
Issued, home use 145,702 (fict. 47.04 %; juv. 
fict. 24.74 %.) New cards issued 1778; cards 
in use 16,557. Receipts $11,128.25; expenses 
$11,128.06. 

The year’s circulation shows an increase of 
22,432 over the previous year’s record, this 
being mainly the result of the extension ot 
the school-delivery system established in May, 
1902. The benefits of this system “have not 
only been manifest to teachers and pupils im- 
mediately concerned, but they have been, in 
one direction at least, far beyond expectation, 
namely in the use of books by the parents 
after they have been brought home from the 
schools by the children.” Small deposits of 
books from the main library have also been 
made at each of the two branch reading 
rooms, the collection being changed each 
month, and give wider range of selection te 
borrowers. “More duplicates are needed in 
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order to continue the work now so wel! un- 
der way.” The most urgent need of the libra- 
ry is regarded as a separate children’s de- 
partment. 


Brookline (Mass.) P. L. (46th rpt. — year 
ending Jan. 31, 1903.) Added 4192; total 62 
283. Issued, home use 137,044, of which 8635 
were issued from the children’s room, and 
15,773 from the school reference room. New 
cards issued 1721. Receipts $17,892.28; ex 
penses $17,888.60. 

There was an increase of 10,163 v. in the 
home circulation, or about 8 per cent. over 
that of the previous year. The school refer- 
ence department is in constant use by tea h 
ers, and Miss Stanley, the librarian in charg 
has continued the series of lessons in use a 
the catalog and the simpler reference books, 
given to pupils in the eighth and ninth gram 
mar grades. The reclassification of the col 
lection is being steadily carried on, and it is 
thought that about 12,000 v. will have been 
completed by June I, 1903. 

Miss Hooper, the librarian, recommends that 
the reading and reference rooms be opened on 
Sunday afternoons during at least seven 
months, from October 1 to May 1. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. (5th rpt. — year 
ending Dec. 31, 1902.) Added 43,000, at a 
cost of $40,367.82; total 168,326. Issued, 
home use, from the 18 branches and travelling 
library department, 1,306,665 (fict., incl. juv. 
fict., 69%). Cards issued 45,428. 

Covers very effectively, in the reports of the 
chief librarian, superintendents of depart- 
ments, and branch librarians, the varied activi- 
ties through which the organization of the li- 
brary system is being developed and perfected 
As Mr. Hill points out, “Brooklyn has a 
unique library system in that there is no cen- 
tral building as in most cities. In the early 
library history of this country a library star ted 
with one central building, and as the demands 
increased, branches were established as 
needed, or as suburban towns were brought 
within the city limits the libraries in these 
towns became a part of the system. Boston 
and Chicago are good examples of this 
growth. Cleveland and Pittsburgh anes by 
having a central building and developing the 
branch system gradually, neither city having 
any old library to absorb. Without doubt 
this is the ideal way, because there is a center 
to work from, and because a consistent and 
cohesive plan can be developed. Latterly, 
Philadelphia, New York (the old Free Cir- 
culating Library), and Brooklyn opened 
branches in response to pressing needs of par- 
ticular localities, looking forward to the time 
when public sentiment would be sufficiently 
aroused to secure appropriations large enough 
to provide a central building.” 

The incidents of the year were mainly re- 
moval of various branches to more suitable 
and better equipped quarters, and the gradual 
shaping of the administrative work in its va- 
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rious departments. “With the consolidation 
of the Public Library with the old Brooklyn 
Library many schemes of co-operation will 
present themselves which at present are not 
feasible. The old Brooklyn Library has one 
of the best general collections of books to be 
found in this country, and when added to the 
present Brooklyn Public Library, the city of 
Brooklyn will have an adequate and compre- 
hensive library system.” Special effort has 
been made to enlarge and improve the present 
collection, as the large record of accessions 
for the year indicates, and it is planned, when 
circumstances permit, to transfer from the 
branches to the central building obsolete, su- 
perseded or unused books, keeping each 
branch collection down to an average of 25,000 
or 30,000 active volumes, other desired books 
being obtainable from the main library. “In 
carrying out such a scheme it would be our 
purpose to build up each branch according to 
the needs of the locality, t.¢., make one strong 
in science, another in sociology, another in 
literature, etc. The latter phase has been 
carried out the past year with marked suc- 
cess.” 

The open shelf system is regarded as a 
proved success, despite the fact that it results 
in a larger loss of books. Out of the total 
circulation, 2019 volumes were lost or un- 
accounted for, of which 190 were paid for 
and 310 borrowed by readers and never re- 
turned. “The percentage is so small as to be 
insignificant when we consider the benefit de- 
rived by the people from free access to the 
shelves.” 

A system of inter-branch loans has been de- 
veloped, by which “readers in any part of the 
city may obtain any book in the library, no 
matter in what branch it has an abiding 
place.” A daily delivery service is main- 
tained between the administration department 
and the branches. 

At the close of the year covered the library 
force included 136 persons, of whom 18 were 
catalogers, 18 librarians-in-charge, and 60 as- 
sistants. 

The reports of the department superintend- 
ents and librarians-in-charge are interesting 
and informing. The superintendent of 
branches and apprentices notes especially the 
publication in pamphlet form of “Notes for 
the guidance of librarians in charge,” formu- 
lating a general administrative code, ensuring 
uniformity and “replacing tradition by print ;” 
the instruction given to assistants in lectures 
arranged for at Pratt Institute; and the work 
and results of the training classes for appren- 
tices. The catalog department, with a force 
of 18 at the close of the year, has carried 
through an immense quantity of detail work 
— 33.909 (or a monthly average of 2826) v. 
plated, accessioned, classified, union-shelf- 
listed, union-cataloged and sent to branches: 
92,889 catalog and shelf-list cards written and 

filed; the union shelf list rewritten on a new 
form of shelf-list cards; and much other rou- 
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tine and special cataloging for depa: 
and branches, in addition to the compila 
of all comparative branch statistics, and 
tails necessary, but too numerous to record.” 
The report as a whole will repay caretul 
reading. 


Burlington, Vt. Fletcher F. (20th rpt. 
—year ending Dec. 31, 1902.) led 650; 
total 27,969. Issued, home use 42,834 (het 
and juv. 31,330.) New cards issued 319; 
total registration “nearly gooo.”’ Expenses 
$2066.44. 

Work is advancing on the Carnegie build- 
ing, which will give the library much needed 
facilities for work that in its present quarters 
is sadly hampered. 


Cedar Rapids (Ja.) F. P. L. (6th rpt.— 
year ending Dec. 31, 1902.) Added 1377; 


total 8177. Issued, home use 49,427 (fict. 
069 %.) 

As usual a report that is stimulating and 
suggestive in its indication of the field o 
to a small library. The circulation shows a 
gain of 15,072 over that for the previous year, 
and there has been a largely increased atten- 
dance in the reading rooms. The fiction per- 
centage has dropped from 75 in Igor to 69. 
“The young people’s department shows the 
greatest gains, due probably to the extension 
of our work in the schools. Not only have 
more children been reached, but many par- 
ents, not accustomed to use the library, have 
been introduced to it through their children.’ 
The library course for teachers established the 
year before was continued for seven lessons, 
covering the use of books and the library as 
applied to school work. In view, however, 
of the burdens that their own duties impose 
upon the teachers, it is recommended that in 
the future these lessons be given in the school 
buildings and that they be only three in num- 
ber, covering 1, analysis of a book; 2, bib- 
liography; 3, aids to teachers in making se- 
lections of books for children, mechanical 
care of books. Excellent suggestions are 
given for the treatment of these lectures and 
for other features of school work 

As the report marks the close of Miss Har- 
riet McCrory’s successful term as librarian, 
she submits a series of recommendations cov- 
ering “some of the plans for the future de- 
velopment of the various departments of work 
already started.” These are: that the best 
children’s books be duplicated, rather than 
large numbers of new books bought which 
have not proved their worth; that a finding 
list of children’s books be printed as promptly 
as possible; that provision be made in the new 
building for a children’s room, attractive and 
adequately supervised, and for a museum; that 
the selection and distribution of supplemen- 
tary reading for schools be supervised by the 
library, and that branch libraries be maintained 
in the schools; that books be sent to the fac- 
tories and Sunday-schools; and that the de- 
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velopment of special collections of Bohemian 
literature, and in law and medicine might use- 
fully be undertaken. 

The trustees in their brief preliminary re- 
port pay tribute to Miss McCrory’s excellent 
work and say: “Her acute perception of local 
conditions, her love of humanity, her instinc- 
tive grasp of the grave responsibilities of a 
librarian, together with her untiring energy, 
have placed our library in the front rank.” 


Detroit, Mich. The plan to bond the city 
for $500,000 to enable its acceptance of the 
$500,000 offered by Andrew Carnegie for li- 
brary buildings was submitted to popular vote 
at the local election on April 6, and the prop- 
osition was defeated by a vote of 6900 to 8338. 


Fort Worth, Tex. Carnegie P. L. (2d rpt. 
— year ending March 1, 1903.) Added 1494 
V., 471 pm.; total 9824. . Issued, home use 53.,- 
046 (fict., incl. juv. fict., 66.69 %.) New bor- 
rowers 2101; total borrowers 7179. 

After sixteen months’ use of open shelves 
the inventory shows a loss of only ten books, 
costing in all $7.87. The report of the libra- 
rian, Mrs. Scheuber, is interesting, and shows 
that the work of the library has been effective- 
ly started. The young people’s department 
has proved especially popular, and its circula- 
tion has been 28.2 per cent. of the whole home 
issue. “During the year weekly talks were 
given by the teachers of the schools and mem- 
bers of the clubs of the city on Grecian my- 
thology, Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, and 
Greek sculpture. The talks were fully illus- 
trated by means of photographs and casts. 
The books bearing on the subjects were placed 
on special shelves and lists of the books posted 
on the bulletin boards. We are planning for 
a series of talks during the spring on nature.” 

Through gifts of money made for the pur- 
pose by Mrs. Burnett and Mrs. Burton it was 
possible to begin sending books to a few of 
the public schools. “The plan is to send twelvé 
books to each of the first seven grades of the 
public schools and change them every six 
weeks. It is hoped that before the beginning 
of the next school year we will have sufficient 
funds to enable us to extend the service to all 
the schools of the city.” A strong plea is 
made for a larger appropriation, to enable the 
library to better avail itself of the opportuni- 
ties before it. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) P. L. (14th rpt.— 
year ending Nov. 30, 1902.) Added 5558; 
total 81,305. Issued, home use 576,141 (fict. 
236,430); lib. use 230,415. New registration 
8122; total registration 23,450. Receipts $51, 
631.80; expenses $42,110.28. 

A well arranged, compact report. The total 
circulation shows an increase of 142,717 v., of 
which 103,508 were issued for home use; in 
addition 7254 pictures were drawn by borrow- 
ers rhe figures given for library use are 
“simply an estimate, being the number left on 


the tables by readers. As open access prevails 
in all departments, except fiction, readers 
themselves replace many of the books.” 

In the catalog department the chief work 
of the year was reorganization to adapt meth- 
ods to the use of the Library of Congress 
printed cards. “Proofs of all cards issued are 
received, cut to the desired size and are filed 
alphabetically. Work on the uncataloged por 
tion of the library has been delayed with t/ 
hope that the same classes in the Library of 
Congress would soon be cataloged and we 
could then avail ourselves of the work.” It 
is added that “the new system has not yet 
arrived at the stage where it is labor-saving 
Another year will assuredly reach it.” 

In the reference department over a thousand 
photographs illustrating the architecture of 
France and England, were added to the col- 
lection. “Illustrated catalogs of the princiy 
museums and art collections have been added 
so far as obtainable, and while they are neither 
rare nor expensive, have proved a valuable 
addition to the art section of the library 
Cases have been provided for the photographs 
and they have been newly classified and shelf- 
listed.” In all departments of the library the 
work is hampered by crowded quarters and in 
sufficient accommodations. The library now 
maintains four branches and 11 delivery and 
deposit stations. 


Louisville (Ky.) P. L. On April 20, by a 
narrow margin of four votes, the Louisville 
Public Library, formerly the Polytechnic So 
ciety, declared itself in favor of turning over 
its property to the Louisville Free Library, 
which has been made possible by Andrew 
Carnegie’s donation of $250,000 and the recent 
general council provision for city taxation for 
that purpose. By this action the board of 
directors is authorized to secure from the state 
legislature the necessary legislation to allow 
the merger to take place. Final action ratify 
ing the consolidation is still necessary. 


] 
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Malden (Mass.) P. L. (25th rpt. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1902.) Added 3345; total 42, 
214. Issued, home use 132,033 (fict. 75.39%); 
lib. use 7834; school use 11,654. New cards 
issued 2569; total cards in use 9867. Receipts 
$16,093.03; expenses $14,428.05. 

“An important acquisition during the year 
has come by the purchase of a file of the early 
numbers of Malden’s first newspaper, the 
Walden Messenger, which was begun by the 
late Charles C. P. Moody, July 16, 1856, and 
continued with varying success and several 
interruptions until November 27, 1872, after 
which it was merged with the Malden Mirror. 
The papers thus acquired, bound with those 
which we already had, form a file which ap- 
parently lacks but four numbers of being 
complete.” 

The annual inventory showed a loss of 46 
volumes, of which 33 were from the open 
shelves in the children’s room and reference 
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Varshalltown, Ia. 
23 the new library 
with elaborate exercises 
day was delivered by F. M Crunden, libra- 
rian of the St. Louts Public Library. The 
building, which cost $48,000, was designed by 
Patton & Miller, of Chicago. It is built on a 
corner site, with the entrance in the center of 
the triangle thus formed, and in general ar- 
rangement, fitting and equipment is well ar- 
ranged for effective work, 


Meriden, Ct. Curtis Memorial L. The 
beautiful library building given to Meriden 
by Mrs. Augusta M. Curtis as a memorial to 
her husband, was formally presented to the 
town on the evening of April 20. The build- 
ing 1s understood to have cost $50,000, not in 
cluding the land It is classic in style, mod- 
elled in a measure upon the Erectheum, and 
built of Vermont white marble. A delivery 
yoom, 20 x 30, occupies the center, arranged 
for admission to the shelves, and on either 
side are the two reading rooms. The stack 
room, at the rear, has a present capacity of 
22,000 v, with possibility of future extension 
for a third more; the bor yk cases mm the re ad 
ing room will shelve The second 
floor contains an assembly room and a trus 
tees’ room. ‘ihe finishing and equipment of 
the building are most artistic and elal 
At present there are between Sooo and 
volumes on the shelves. 


Mount Vernon in. ¥.) P. 2 The “pro 
gram for architects’ competition” has been 1s 
d for the Carnegie Library building, to be 
erected under the direction of the board of 
education. An open competition has been ar 
ranged, plans to be submitted on or before 
June 1, 1903 The building ts to be erected 
on a site 100 feet on First avenue and 100 
feet on Second avenue and 210 feet in depth 
and it is to cost not over $50,000, including 
architects’ fees. The requirements include, for 
the first floor, stack room, reading room, chi!- 
dren's room, cloak room, reference room, li- 
brarian’s room, cataloging and work room; 
on the second floor, executive offices; in the 
basement, newspaper room, receiving room, 
bicycle room and cloak room. “It is desired 
that there shall be easy access from the read 
ing and reference room to the book 
which are to be open to the public, and that 
there shall be abundant space 
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Tradesmen 
Dec. 31, 1902.) 
Issued, home 
23. Reading room 
York P. L. The 
Aguilar Free Library makes th 
of the New York Public Library 
it the United States 
world The 


use 100,019, 


attena 


New 


probably 
home the 
March was 274.599 which is at the 
considerably more than three millon 
When the branch system has been complete 1 
it is expected that the library will circulate 
at least five million and probably more 
Work on the new Carnegie buildings 15 
going forward rapidly. The building on East 
Broadway, to be occupied by the Chatham 
Square branch, will soon be ready for its 
equipment A new feature of this building 
will be that the children’s room will be on the 
main floor, and the adults’ circulating room 
on the second floor The basement ts occupied 
by a commodious room The 
branch will move mto the new quarters about 
July 1 next The work on th building for 
the Harlem branch on 12cth street, between 
Second and Third avenues, also far ac 
vanced, and the building should be occupied 
early in the autumn The front, which ts 
the Italian ‘style, 1s now completed 
striking though plain. All floors are 
new Guastevino construction The next buil 
ing to be completed will undoubtedly be the 
new branch at Mott Haven, 140th stree and 
Alexander avenue This is the most expen 
sive branch structure yet undertaken The 
material will be red brick with heavy lime 
trimming, as in Mr Carnegie’s res! 


and 


use for 


assembly 


stone 
dence 

Work will also be begun shortly on two of 
the Staten Island branches, and plans have 
been nearly completed for a building facing 
Tompkins Square on the north side, which 
is expecter will he occupied by the 
Avenue C branch 

New York State ] (Rpt 
Sept. 29, 1902.) Added 20,230: 
of which 274.720 are m the state 
proper, 62,159 the travelling librart 
145.818 are duplicates The expenditures 
hooks amounted to for serials 
$4610.72, for hinding total sum 
being $14,077 30 le Z he yeal het re 

As usual, an elaborate 
report. The use of books has largely m 
creased, the volumes consulted in the refer 
ence department, 221.439 being a gain of 51 
(77 over 190! There were lent aside from 
travelling libraries ind library for the blind 
32.413 V the travelling libraries sent out 
and the library for the blind 1903° 


33.572 
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602 pictures and slides and 26 lanterns were 


also lent. Th borrowers included 336 insti 
tutions and individual borrowers outside Al- 
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The library is one of the 21 depositories se- 
lected for the complete printed catalog card 
collection of the Library of Congress, and 
has received in addition during the past 
nine years over 272,000 cards analyzing 
sets, or on special subjects. “A large part 
of the latter have still to be permanentby 
classified and arranged.” Mr, Dewey adds: 
“The year’s experience confirms the belief 
that provision of these cards by the national 
library is one of the most important steps 
taken for American libraries.” 

It is noted that the bill authorizing the ac- 
quiring of a site for a state library building, 
which was introduced in the legislature for 
the third time in 1901, was omitted in 1902, 
Mr. Dewey says: “I simply record again that 
judging from the uniform experience of the 
great libraries all over the world, the state 
is making a serious economic as well as edu- 
cational mistake in delaying provision of an 
adequate building for this great cyclopedic 
library. We require now a mile of new shelv- 
ing each year for our additions. We have to- 
ward 200,000 volumes nailed up in boxes and 
stored in the malthouse on the north side of 
the city. The administration of the library 
costs each year more and more for extra labor 
involved because of lack of space to arrange 
our resources conveniently. These difficulties 
grow worse very fast after overcrowding has 
begun. Every month’s delay is making a bad 
matter worse. A library differs from other 
departments and institutions radically. Any 
of them may persistently set forth their wish 
and supposed urgent needs for new quarters, 
but none of them have the peculiarity of 
making great annual additions for which 
space must be provided, in addition to the de- 
mands for room caused by growing work. 
We must therefore look for experience not 
to other departments but to other libraries, 
and in scores of cases it has proved a serious 
economic mistake to delay too long begin- 
ning a new building.” 

Considerable attention is given to the sub- 
ject of an index to the legislation of the 
world, for which it is hoped to secure the co- 
operation of the Carnegie Institution. Vag- 
aries and defects in methods of issue of pub- 
lic documents are also reviewed. and the 
recommendations submitted by R. H. Whitten 
at the last annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of State Librarians are reprinted in 
full. The work of the various departments 
of the library — Bibliography, Law, Manu- 
script, etc. —are severally reviewed and the 
usual full statistics are appended. 


Oelwein, Ia. At the municipal election held 
on March 30 it was voted by a majority of 50 
votes to decline the offer of $12,500 for a li- 
brary building from Andrew Carnegie. 


Ogden, Utah. Carnegie F. L. The new 
building was opened on the evening of April 
21. It cost $25,000, is classic in design, and 


includes children’s room and a large assembly 
room accommodating 1000 persons. A book 
purchase fund of $1000 was raised by public 
subscription. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Mercantile L. Assoc. (57th 
rpt.— year ending Dec. 31, 1902.) Added 


*§822; total 127,532. Issued, home use 111,27: 


(fict., incl. juv, fict. 68.74%.) Number of 
visitors 175,088. New members 342; total 
membership 3441. 

As usual, a most interesting report. The 
two points that deserve special attention deal 
with the duplicate novel collection, and the 
work, recently begun, of “weeding out” super- 
seded books. The former is noted elsewhere. 
On the latter, Mr. Kephart says: “It is beyond 
question that our shelves are encumbered with 
a great deal of trash. Any public library thar 
has grown, as ours has, for more than half a 
century, and has followed the time-honored 
policy of never throwing away any books un- 
less they were worn out, is sure to contain 
much worthless material. I think it should 
be our rule to remove antiquated text-books, 
superseded editions, superfluous duplicates, 
and other works whose day of usefulness has 
past. A large percentage of the useless books 
in our library are in tatterdemalion condition, 
their backs cracked or turned to powder, their 
lids off, and they are a positive nuisance, soil- 
ing everything with which they come in con- 
tact. In the section of fiction we have sev- 
eral thousand volumes that are defective from 
lost leaves, or so soiled as to be offensive. 
They should be removed. Such of them as 
are likely to remain standard should be re 
placed by new copies. Having reported this 
matter to the board of direction, I was author 
ized last summer to weed out the library at 
my discretion, I began in the section of Eng- 
lish fiction. In a short time I had withdrawn 
1644 volumes from that part of English fic- 
tion that runs from “Abbott” to “Cooke,” 
which is about one-fourth of the collection. 
At this rate about ten per cent. of our novels 
will be thrown out. Not all of these books 
were worthless. In many instances we had 
superfluous duplicates of books that had once 
been popular but which are now seldom called 
for. These I have sold. I did not, however, 
find it practicable to sell shabby novels; they 
can only be sold as waste paper, or given away 
to charitable institutions.” 


Seattle (Wash.) P. L. The library has is- 
sued in pamphlet form the “Regulations for 
architects’ competition” for its new Carnegie 
building. According to the plans adopted six 
firms of architects have been invited to enter 
this competition, and are to receive the sum 
of $200 each; all architects resident in the 
state of Washington are also invited to com- 
pete without compensation, except that $200 
shall be awarded to each of the three whose 
designs are adjudged superior to any others 
submitted by resident architects; and com- 
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petitive designs will be also admitted, without 
compensation, to non-resident architects who 
may apply tor permission to compete The 
library board has chosen as its professional 
adviser Professor William R, Ware, 
lumbia University. 

he site secured for the building is a finely 
situated city block, 250 by 240 feet, and 
bounded by Madison street, Fourth avenue, 
Spring street and Fifth avenue. It is required 
that the building be thoroughly fireproof, 
“erected in a simple and dignified style appro- 
priate to its use,” and that its cost, exclusive 
of equipment but including architect's fees, 
shall not exceed $200,000. “One of the fore- 
most considerations in the design must be the 
possibility of future enlargement. 1 he build- 
ing now to be erected with the funds at dis- 
posal is always to be regarded as a part (as 
large a part as can be built with the money !n 
hand) of a larger structure, which when com- 
pleted will cover most of the block. While 
it is not expected that a building covering 
more than about 12,000 square feet of ground 
can be erected with the money at our disposal, 
it is desired that the present construction be 
such as to admit of future expansion into a 
building covering oT enclosing about 40,000 
square feet of the block forming the site. It 
is recommended that “the initial structure 
should be one side of an ultimate hollow 
square, with large reading rooms for public 
use at the extremities and a delivery room in 
the center of the first or main story, having 
the stack, with a present capacity of about 
250,000 volumes, In a wing (which can be later 
extended across the court) immediately in the 
rear of the delivery room, and working space 
for the accession, cataloging and care of books 
flanking the stack and delivery room. We 
believe that permanent partitions should be 
as few as possible, and as a rule only in such 
places as the suppor of the building de- 
mands.” Provision is to be made for a pub- 
lic lecture hall on the second floor, and there 
must be also a children’s reading room with 
open shelves around the wall, children’s class 
and lecture room, newspaper reading room, 
public document and patent department, drait- 
ing and photographing room, and art gallery. 

The common sense and careful judgment 
shown in these gulations” promise well for 
the erection of a suitable and dignified build- 
ing. 

Somerville (Mass.) P. L. (30th rpt., 1902. ) 
Added 5310; total 56,539. Issued, home use 
277,106 (fict. 72% Je.) Cards issued 3032. 
Receipts $18,683.34; expenses $18,589.79. 

“Beginning with the first day of January, 
1902, all the books of the library intended for 
circulation have been free of access to the 
public. No act of the library has probably 
ever been received with such favor as this. 
It is no exaggeration to say that this act has 
increased the usefulness of the library two- 


fold.” 


of Co-, 
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Books are sent from the library to the vari- 
ous Sunday-schools of the city desiring them, 
and five of these have accepted continuous 
service of 100 books each. “|! he library sull 
continues its house delivery of books. If the 
boy who engages this work 1s energetic 
and possessed of some address he finds the 
work remunerative. The boys who have see 
tions at some distance from the library hold 
their customers permanently. It is ditheult, 
however, to hold customers who live within 
easy reach of the library. During the yeat 
there have been delivered by our boy carriers 
books to the number of 7990.” 


A complete inventory taken in the summet 


-howed a loss of 258 volumes, of which ig” 
were missing from the children’s room. “W hen 
it is considered that the library contains about 


60,000 volumes, with a circulation upwards of 
270,000 a year, and that no complete previous 
inventory has been taken for three years, this 
number 1s a remarkably low one.” 

From the school department 147 teachers in 
the primary and grammar schools been 
supplied with libraries of 25 books ea h. “The 
high schools have been supplied, with a few 
unimportant exceptions, with whatever books 
have been requested by the teachers.” The 
department 1s m charge of Miss Edith B 
Hayes, who has visited each of the 25 school 

talked with 
selected 


have 


buildings twice during the year, 
the children, and supplied lists of 
reading. 

Under the head of “recommendations,” Mr. 
Foss emphasizes the need of a supply of suf 
ficient copies of good be oks, pointing out that 
“the standard books that have been tested, 
that have survived because they are fittest to 
survive, are not innumerable, and should be 
duplicated in a public library to such an extent 
that the demand for them may be fully sup 
plied.” The many improvements made during 
the last five years in equipment and adminis- 
trative machinery are referred to, and it 1s 
added: “The machinery of the library is fairly 
complete and in go¢ .\d working condition ; and 
there is but one great aim that I would now 
urge, and that 15, that the library be made as 
quickly as possible able to supply all calls 
made upon it for the really good books in all 
classes of literature This, I think, can be 
done in the space of three years by carefully 
watching and tabulating the demands of the 
public, and then promptly duplicating all 
books of excellence whenever they are called 
for, and are not found ‘in’ This will take 
time and considerable money, but it will add 
tremendously to the efficiency and usefulness 
of the library, and will be worth all the time 
and money it will cost We have no new and 
expensive innovations remaining to be put im 
operation , the improvements we projected 
save been accomplished. For a time, now, it 
seems to me, we would do well to concentrate 
our energies upon the building up of a library 
that will promptly satisfy the demands of its 
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public as far as all books of real excellence 
are concerned.” 

(Mass.) P. L. (Rpt. — year 
1903.) Added 395; total 
18,719, Issued, home use 25,205. New regis- 
tration 426; cards in use 5146. Receipts 
$2793.13; expenses $2779.99. 

Troy (N. Y.) P. L. By act of the supreme 
court on February 28 the name of the Troy 
Young Men's Library Association was 
changed on request to that of Troy Public 
Library. The change of name is a matter of 
satisfaction to all interested, and indicates 
much more adequately the place the library 
has long held in the community. The library 
is housed in the beautiful Hart memorial 
building, and contains over 40,000 volumes. 


Union, S. C. At the municipal election in 
April the offer of $10,000 for a Carnegie li- 
brary building was accepted by a vote of 253 
against 63. 


Worcester (Mass.) P. L. The directors at 
a recent meeting voted to increase the salary 
of the librarian, Samuel S. Green, from $3500 
to $4000. A new revised edition of the rules 
and regulations of the library have been is- 
sued, which embodies several minor changes 
of policy. Perhaps the most important is the 
provision that “All persons shall have free 
access to the collection of books outside the 
counter, and upon application will be admitted 
to such sections of the books in the circulat- 
ing department as they may wish to examine, 
unless reasons appear at any time to the libra- 
rian why the privilege should not be granted.” 


Southbridge 
ending March 1, 


FOREIGN. 

Calcutta, India, Imperial L. In declaring 
open, on Jan. 30, the new Imperial Library, 
Lord Curzon stated that during his first sea- 
son in Calcutta he was impressed by the lim- 
ited facilities for research in the city. The 
Public Library in Metcalfe Hall he found in 
a state of “genteel decay,” and the Govern- 
ment Library, stacked in an unsuitable build- 
ing, unknown to the public and useless for 
purposes of local study and reference, Lord 
Curzon came to the conclusion that it was his 
duty to bring about the amalgamation of these 
libraries. After prolonged negotiations the 
rights of the shareholders in the Public Li- 
brary were acquired by the Government; a 
librarian, Mr. John MacFarlane, from Eng- 
land, was appointed, and for two years had 
been engaged in the reconstitution of the li- 
brary The Government Library had been 
transferred, and the books in the Public Li- 
brary weeded out and rearranged. The new 
institution opened with 100,000 volumes, with 
public and private reading rooms. The main 
to collect all books about India, 


object was 


with such additions as were required to make 
a good general reference library; not a library 
of fiction, but a working place for students, 
repository 


and a of material for the future 
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historians of India. For the convenien 

workers unable to visit the library in bus 

hours, it would be open until 7 p.m., and 
Sundays from 2 to 5 p.m.—Library Ass 

tion Record, April. 


Manchester (Eng.) F. Ls, The jubile 
the establishment of the Manchester Free | 
braries was celebrated with elaborate exer 
on April 2. At a crowded evening meet 
in the Free Trade Hall Lord Avebury spol 
on the effect of reading and the ministry 
hooks. The ratio of novel-reading to set 
study, he tried to prove, was by no means 
large as statisticians often made out. ‘aking 
the Manchester statistics, the ratio seemed | 
be 4% to 1. That, however, did not pr 
that four out of every five hours devoted 
reading would be spent on fiction. A w 
of science or history would take five, or per 
haps ten, times as much thought and time 
a story. The optimistic conclusion was reached 
that from the figures supplied, Manchest 
readers actually spent less time on works ot 
fiction than they did on other subjects 

Sir Lewis Morris spoke of his recollections 
of the opening of the library fifty years ag 
when Dickens, Thackeray, and Lord Lytton 
were among the speakers. He contributed als: 
to the Manchester Guardian a commemoratiy: 
poem, in part as follows: 


At A Free Liprary 


Manchester, Afril 2, 1903. 


Here hands now cold have reared a shrine 
Where weary frame and throbbing brain 

May rest ‘mid garnered sheaves divine 
And find a brief surcease from pain, 


And cares and penury and toil, 
The mill’s loud whirr and stifling air, 
The din, the smoke, the dust, the soil, 
Which vex the workers everywhere. 


"Neath spells of the poetic muse, 
Or Hers whose storied pages give 
The glamour which the Past renews 


And bids our vanished Britain live; 


Or those which weave for girl and boy 


Bright dreams of Life, too fair for truth 
The glow, the flush, the new-born joy, 
The innocent fantasies of youth. 


Gifts and Bequests. 


Boston P. L. The library has just receive 
the sum of $100,000 as a bequest from the es 
tate of the late Robert Charles Billings, 
3oston. The income of the fund alone ts 
be used, and is to be applied to the purcl 
of books; the additional sum of $7000 has bee: 
given for the purchase of a bas relief of M: 
Billings. 

Salem (Mass.) P. L. The library has just 
received $25,588.08 from the estate of the late 
Walter Scott Dickson, of Salem, being its 
share of the residue under his will This 1s 
in addition to the $10,000 legacy recorded in 


LJ. in 1900, 


| | 
| 
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Carnegie library gifts. 
Adrian, Mich. April 11. 
Anoka, Minn, April 1. $12,500. 


$10,000. 


Ardmore, Indian Territory. April 4. $15,- 
000 

Bayonne, N. J. April 13. $50,000. Ac- 
cepted 

Brownwood, Tex. April 2. $10,000, 

Cleveland, O. April 4. $250,000 for seven 
branch library buildings. Accepted 

Fairhaven, Wash. April ©. $12,500. 

Greenville, Tex. March 28. $20,000. Ac- 
cepted. 

Grinnell (la.) College L. March 31. $50,- 
ooo. Accepted. One of the conditions 1m- 


yosed is that citizens of Grinnell are to have 
all privileges of the use of the library. 

lowa City, Ia. April 14. $10,000 addi- 
tional, making a total of $35,000. 

La Grange, Ill. April 2. $12,500. 

Livingston, Mont. March 23. $10,000. 

Mansfield (O.) Memorial L. Assoc. April 
6. $35,000. 

Marengo, Ia. March 31. $10,000. 

Moberly, Mo. March 30. $5000 additional, 
making a total of $20,000. 

Oklahoma City, O. T. April 11. $30,000 
for library building for Oklahoma University. 


Spokane, Wash. April 1. $75,000. 

Taunton, Mass. April 14. $10,000 addi- 
tional, making a total of $70,000. 

Taylorville, 1. March 30. $12,500. 

Urbana, O. March 30. $15,000. 

Wiscasset, Me April 4. $4000. 


The Hague. 
month is the 


The chief foreign gift of the 
offer, made on April 22, of 
$1,500,000 for “the erection of a court house 
and library (a temple of peace) for the per- 
manent court of arbitration established by the 
treaty of July 29, 1899.” The letter of accept- 
ance by Baron Gevers, Minister of the Dutch 
government to the United States, indicates 
that the Dutch government will accept Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift and provide for the adm‘ nis- 
tration of it by means of a board of trustees. 

Librarians. 

Apett, Mrs. Mary, for several years libra- 
rian of the Beatrice (Neb.) Public Library, 
died at her home in Beatrice, on April 4 


Lasner, Mrs. Cora Fidelia, for 19 years 
assistant in the Silas Bronson Library, of 
Waterbury, Ct., died at her home in Water- 
bury, on April 1, after an illness of several 


months. 

Richard, formerly of 
the Royal Library at Berlin, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Gottingen University, 
succeeding the late Dr. Karl Dziatzko 


PreTscHMANN, Dr. 
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Sraniey, Hiram M., for 15 years librarian 
of Lake Forest (Ill.) University, and well 
known as a writer on philosophical and 
erary subjects, died at Binghamton, N. Y., on 
April 3, after a long iiness. Mr. Stanley 
born in 1857 at Jonesville, Mich., and 
graduated from Lake Forest University 1 the 
later he studied at Andover 

Seminary and engaged in post 
Lake Forest and Har yard, 


class ot 
Theological 
graduate work at 


and from 1885 to 1900 he was in charge of 
the Lake Forest Library. He contributed 
many articles and reviews to various period 
icals, and among his published works were a 


“Handbook of psychology,” “Evolutionary 
psychology of feeling,” and “Essays in lit 
erary art.” 

Wire-Ciark. Dr. George E. Wire, libra 
rian of the Worcester (Mass. ) County Law 
Library, was married on Thursday, April 16, 
to Miss Emma A, Clark, of Worcester, Mass. 

Cataloging and Classification. 


ANNUAL AMERICAN CATALOGUE 
1go0-1g02: containing a record, under au- 
thor, title, subject and series, of the books 
published in the United States, recorded 
from Jan. 1, 1900, to Dec. 31, 1902, together 
with a directory of publishers New York, 
Office of The Publishers’ Weekly, 1903. 
43+-683 p. O. $3.50. 


The Boston Book Co. Bulletin of Bibliog- 
raphy for April prints the first instalment of 
“A jist of the periodicals of England and 
America which do not issue titles or indexes, 
or which issue them improperly.” This first 
part covers “The improper tssue of titles and 
indexes,” all methods of issue being regarded 
as “improper” except the practice of having 
title-page and index issued to accompany the 
number completing a volume, and secured by 
pasting or stitching to the number which it 
accompanies. F, W. Faxon contributes an m 
teresting bibliography of “Ephemeral bibe 
lots.” as he designates “the small, artistically 
printed periodicals variously chap 
books, ephemerals,” etc., prefaced by a de 
scriptive introduction ; and (i Watson 
Cole continues his record of “B rmuda in pe 
riodical literature 


CUMULATED, 


11 


called 


ree 


Cincinnati (O.) P I Annual list of books 
154 


added, being also quart rly bulletin no 


Cincinnati, 1903. 90 p. 1, O 


Hitcuier, Theresa Comparative cataloguing 


rules: 20 points in 10 codes briefly com 
pared. New York, George G. Peck, 1903 
32 p. D 


A clear, compact and extremely useful lit- 
tle summary The 10 codes are: A. L 
(original), A, L. A. (revised), Bodleian, 
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British Museum, Cutter, Jewett, L. A. U. K., 
Library School, Linderfelt, Perkins, Wheat- 
ley; and the 20 points cover the most impor- 
tant technical details. Permanently useful 
for reference to all catalogers. An edition in 
paper covers is distributed to libraries with- 
out charge by Clarke & Baker. 

The Lower (Mass.) City L. Bulletin for 
April contains special reference list 18, on 
Gardening. 

The New Beprorp (Mass.) F. P. L. 
Monthly Bulletin for April continues refer- 
ence list no. 62, devoted to “Local histories, 
New England states.” 

The New York P. L. Bulletin for April 
appears with a slightly altered cover page, 
bearing the seal of the library. It contains 
the final instalment of Miss Hasse’s “List of 
publications of New York General Assembly, 
1693-1775." covering issues from 1748 to the 
close of the period. 

The Sr. Lours (Mo.) P. L. begins with an 
April number the publication of a Monthly 
Bulletin, in a new series. In addition to an 
annotated selected list of accessions it in- 
cludes “A list of books upon Louisiana Terri- 
tory to 1821.” 
Victoria P. L, 
Catalogue of books. 


oF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Part 2. Perth, [1903.] 

For note of Part 1 and system of classifi- 
cation, see L. y., October, 1902, p. 912. Part 
2, issued like these in sheets, runs from Barré 
to Byzantine. 

The Wisconsin F. L. Commissaon’s special 
book list no. 3, for April, is an excellent “Se- 
lected list of books on gardens and garden- 
ing,” compiled by Miss Stearns. 


Bibliograpby. 


BooK TRADE BIBLIOGRAPHY. M. L. Green- 
halgh, 1135 Madison avenue, New York City, 
announces the publication, for the Dibdin 
Club, of a volume devoted to “Three cen- 
turies of English booktrade bibliography.” It 
will be divided into two parts, historical and 
bibliographical, the former being an historical 
account of booktrade bibliography from the 
earliest time, by A. Growoll; the latter, a bib- 
liography of English booktrade catalogs from 
1595 to 1902, compiled and anngtated by Wil- 
berforce Eames, of the Lenox Library. 
FrENEAU, Philip. Paltsits, Victor Hugo. A 
bibliography of the separate and collected 
works of Philip Freneau; together with an 
account of his newspapers. New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1903. 15+96 p. facsim., 
D 


Mr. Paltsits says: “In the bibliography Fre- 
neau’s works are given, as far as I have suc- 
ceeded in determining them, in volume, pam- 
phlet or broadside form, arranged chronologi- 
cally by the dates of their actual imprints or 
supposed date of publication. The introduc- 
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tion of a record of a few unpublished manu- 
scripts is incidental, and the exclusion of much 
more available manuscript matter is inten- 
tional.” A most careful and painstaking piece 
of work. Indication is given of the libraries 
in which items listed may be found. Besides 
the six newspapers with which Freneau’s 
name is associated, there are 47 titles, given 
with full collation and bibliographical and 
biographical notes. 

IRISH PUBLICATIONS. King, J. King’s Irish 
bibliography : a subject guide to Irish books. 
Part 1: of Irish researches, 1903. [Pub. by 
the author] 1903. 16 p. 4°. Is. 

Noted in Library World, April, p. 275. 


taining 82 titles published between 1684 and 
1900, furnished by the catalog division of the 
Wisconsin State Historical Library. The ed; 
tor of the Bulletin says that requests for lists 
of obtainable publications were addressed to 
“1600 librarians in the United States,” of 
whom 1000 replied with lists. Of these the 
largest was that sent by the Wisconsin |; 
brary, which contains all of the items named. 
It should be noted, however, that the proof 
reading on this bibliography shows that the 
editor of the Bulletin lacks library training 
INDEXES. 
57TH CONGRESS, IST SESSION, Dec. 2, 1901I- 
July 1, 1902: Index to the subjects of the 
documents and reports and to the commit- 
tees, senators and representatives present- 
ing them, with tables of the same in nu- 
merical order [being the “consolidated in- 
dex” provided for by the act of Jan. 12, 
1895] ; compiled under the direction of the 
Superintendent of Documents. Washington, 
Gov. Print. Office, 1903. 450 p. O. 


HAnonyms and Pseudonyms. 


The following are supplied by Catalogue Division, 
Library of Congress: 

Arke, Simon, pseud. of Howard, Clifford, 
“Graphology.” 

Codman, James M., 
charades.” 

Devitt, George Raywood, is the editor of 
“The White House gallery of official por- 
traits of the presidents.” 

Graye, Dawn, is a pseud. of Oeston, Agata 
Dolores Mercedes, “A story within a story.” 

Kremer. Charles F., is the compiler of “The 
modern baker.” 

Lizabeth is a pseud. of Wallace, Kathryn, 
“The key that fits the lock.” 

Miller, Edgar G., jr., is the author of 
“Notes on titles.” 

Owen, Belle, is the author of “A prairie 
winter, by an Illinois girl.” 


is the author of “A few 


LovIstANA Territory. In the St. Louis 
World’s Fair Bulletin, vol. 3, no. 11, p. 32, 33, 
: is a bibliography of Louisiana Territory, con 
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All Librarians should have a copy 
of our Booklet 542 


T describes three new lines of Stee/ /ihng 
Cabinets which we are carrying in stock 
and offering at particularly low prices. 


They are: 
Steel Document Files 
Steel Vertical Files 
Steel Card Index Drawers 


The booklet particularly illustrates a large 
number of small file cases suited to library uses 
which can be shipped promptly on order. 
These cabinets are incombustible, durable, 
neatly made and finished, and indispensable to 


Safe Filing. 


COPIES OF BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


55 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE “ALL STEEL” BOOK STACK 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for the past several years, handling with complete 
satisfaction the entire library business of some of the largest libraries 
of the country, we call to your attention the elaborate facilities at our 
disposal ; not only as to the prompt and complete despatch of all such 
business, but the great saving to the library in the matter of receiving 
exceptional discount. A request for estimate on any miscellaneous 
list of publications will receive the same painstaking care and minute 
attention that an order involving thousands of dollars would receive. 
Books published abroad are secured within a very short time after 
order is placed—our own branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, as 
well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a most cordial invitation 
to all interested in the Free Public, School, Circulating, or Private 
Libraries to visit our mammoth establishment, where the thousand 
upon thousands of miscellaneous volumes are at your full access. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, New York. 
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THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 
IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


THE LEADING TYPEWRITER OF THE WORLD 
The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 


Used almost exclusively by prominent libraries in the United States and Europe. 
The only machine that meets all the requirements of library card indexing. 


Takes the Index Card flat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and delivers 
it flat, and this without attachments of any sort. 


Card Has a special library type, and, furthermore, prints in any 
language, style of type, or color of ink on same machine. 


Indexing Paper of any width may be inserted, cards of any size. 
To its conceded perfections — 
PERFECT ALIGNMENT, UNIFORM IMPRESSION, ETC.— 
The HAMMOND now adds A CROWNING GLORY 
2 Best Manifolder, whether Quality or Quantity is Desired 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY — 
69th to 7oth Streets, East River, NEW YORK,N. Y., U.S.A. 
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HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


Tes Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
parchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from Lendon or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 


Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 


UR BOOK DEPARTMENT car- 
ries a largerand more general stock | 

of the publications of all American pub- 

lishers than any other house in the 
United States. Not only de we have the | 
regular publications of all the prominent | 

publishers of miscellaneous, technical, 
scientific, and school and college text- | 
books, but also thousands of publications | 
of the lesser known publishers and thou- | 
sands of volumes for which there is only || 
a limited demand and which are not car- 
ried by the general bookseller. 


Our Classified Catalogue contains a 
section of books especially adapted for 
school libraries. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 


215-221 WABASH AVENUE, 


CHICAGO. 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and 


am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the 
only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the 
ancients, and am worthy of my ancestry. 


Ask your Dealer for me, or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mirs., 
22, New York, Chicago, London. 
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20th Century Book cover | 


Patented January rath, 1903. 


Cover, and a plain view of cover detached. 


his Illustration shows book equipped with 2oth Century 


A PERFECT automatic BOOK COVER adjustable for application to different thicknesses 
of books of any size, in such a manner as to leave the TITLE on the back of the book 
exposed to view. ONE SIZE can be applied to books from 4',x6 to 54¢x8 regardless of 


thickness. Sample dozen, postpaid, 30 cents 


Write for full particulars and prices on quantities. Special terms to Librartes 


STRONGHURST MFG. COMPANY, Stronghurst, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Telegraphic Address: Apotr Weicat, Leipzic. Please put full name and address on all communications, 


ADOLF WEIGEL, 
New and Second-Hand Bookseller. Agent for A broad. 


4 WINTERGARTENSTRASSE. LEIPZIC. 4 Wintercarrenstaasse. 


Owing to the special organization of his business, Mr. ADOLF WEIGEL is in a 


position to procure all books, mew as well as second-hand, at the lowest 
terms. 


EXTENSIVE STOCK OF VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Library Works, Scientific Publications, Sets of Periodicals, Scarce Books, Curiosa, 
Old Prints, First Editions, History and Literature, Fine Arts, Engravings. 


His widespread business relations enable him to execute most orders at a moment's 
notice. Leipzig being the famous Book-Emporium of the whole world, his investigations 


for 
OLD, SCARCE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


are always crowned with success. 
ADVANTAGEOUS SUPPLY FOR INSTITUTIONS, 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SAVANTS AND BOOKLOVERS. 


All catalogues are arranged alphabetically and topically. They will be mailed 
free of charge on application. Please write for terms and state special wishes or 
subjects interested in. All information will be cheerfully given. 


LIBRARIES AND VALUABLE BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


QUAKER 


Over 160 Smith Premier [MM Typewriters are 
used by @ty Departments having Offices 
in this Building. | 


Philadelphia (ty Hall 
550 feet in Height 


d Gy 
by 
¢ 


CATALOGUE 
FREE. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers 
153, 155, and 157 Fifth Avenue, - New York City 


We invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to an extensive and complete stock 
of English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 

Foreign books imported free of duty. Special attention given to obscure and 
out-of-print publications. 

Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of ‘Thr 
Lamp, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


Witk exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (** Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London, 


Telegraphie Address: BOOKM EN, LONDON, Codes: UNICODE and A BOC. 


‘yr 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 
PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in aii Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books, BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodiceds 
- Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
ates, 
TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS. ETC. 


A LIBRARY DEPARTMENT ON BUSINESS 


We believe that we are more efficient than other housesas Library Agents, because the library department 
has supervision distinct from our wholesale book business to meet the requirements of Librarians 
We manage this department on the same business principles as our wholesale book department In a word 


the Books are 


ASSEMBLED, PACKED and SHIPPED by COMPETENT BOOK MEN 


The result is 


ECONOMY, ACCURACY and DISPATCH 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Book Dealers 
33-37 East 17th St., Union Square North, - - - NEW YORK 
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A CLASSIC OF COLONIAL HISTORY 
A Quaker Experiment in Government 


By ISAAC SHARPLESS, LL.D., President of Haverford College 


A HISTORY of Colonial Pennsylvania from the Quaker standpoint. Starting from Penn’s ideal of a 

Christian commonwealth, which he attempted to realize in the founding of Pennsylvania, the develop- 
ment of the colony is traced, largely from the official records of the Quaker meetings, down to the close of 
the Revolution. Quaker ideals and Quaker practice in matters of government, civil and religious liberty, 
war, dealings with the Indians, and church polity are luminously discussed. 8vo, cloth, 528 pages, $1.50. 


FERRIS @ LEACH, Publishers, 29-31 North Seventh St., Philadelphia 


LONDON : 


NEW YORK: a 
27 and 29 West 23d St. 6, P. Putnam § Sons, 24 Bedford St., Strand 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


NEw caTaLoaues |AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
Just Out Of Famous Persons 
Bought and Sold 


Catalogue 24: Incunabula Typographica. 1500 | ; 
items. With 80 facsimiles. Price, $1.50. WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS 


Catalogue 26: Mathematics and Astronomy, A 


Astrology, Meteorology, Nautics, etc., etc. | 
S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICAT. uns 


Catalogue 27: Book Illustrations in the Middle | A SPECIALTY. 
Ages and in Modern Time until the 16th | 
Century. With many facsimiles. 1000 | Largest Stock in Existence. 
Nos. Price, $1.25. 
BH. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
Catalogue 28: China, Japan and the Philippine 1424-6 P Street, Washington, D. C. 


Isles, from the 16th to the 18th Century. | = ———— 


304 Nor, THE BALTIMORE BOOK CO. 


Catalogue, Books of| 301 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


Catalogue 31: Occult Sciences, Folk-lore, First | Law Books, State Reports Bought and 
pees, 2968 Sold. Americana, Session Laws, State 


Catalogue 32: Occult Sciences, Folk-lore. Sec-| Journals and Documents Supplied. 
ond part, 1700 Nos. 


These Catalogues will be sent post-freeon application, DAVIS BOOKSTORE 
35 WEST 4ad STREET 


JACQUES ROSENTHAL NEW YORK 


10, Karistr., 10 MUNICH (Bavaria)| Fine Books at Reasonable Prices 
CATALOGUES ISSUED MONTHLY 


Rare Old Books and Prints 
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Librarians are Interested in 


all publications that increase the usefulness of their library and lighten their own labor. Peri- 
odical literature contains the latest development in advanced thought and has been made easily 
available and doubly valuable in all reference work by 


THE CUMULATIVE INDEX TO PERIODICALS 


This Index makes all articles immediately available in sixty of the leading magazines, and 
is well adapted to the needs of both large and small libraries. Whether your reference work is 
with children, teachers, students, professional men or club women you need this help. It saves 
your time, your nerves, your money. 

ASK FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 


CUMULATIVE INDEX COMPANY 
504 American Trust Building, . _ Cleveland, Ohio 


The Dura Library Binding 


Is acknowledged by many Librarians as 
the strongest binding in use, it is the out- 
growth of THE WALES IMPROVED 
BOOK-BINDING. (Pat. June 7, 1898.) 


If you have not seen, or tried this binding, 


State Rights for Sale. you are not doing the best for your 
Library. Soliciting a trial order from you, I am, yours truly, 


J. RUFUS WALES, 40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 


And Fimaiiy Biape Hoonen 

NTO UPPER 


= 


Samples mailed upon request. Zg j jh CHICAGO BINDER MFG. co. 


Made in Buckram, 50 cente each. 60 to 68 West Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Same, with leather back and coraers, Manufacturers of 
75 ceats cach. Binders and Holders for Office, 


Satisfaction guaranteed or return posiage = Library, Reading Rooms, and 
refunded. Reference Libraries. *% % 


Daily Consignments of Old Magazines, wadenabe 


and Rare Books 
magazine or review published, at a price 


per copy depending upon its market value, 


Librarians are invited to make or the cost of finding same. if not on hand. 


my store their Headquarters when I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 
visiting New York. Dealers wel- ; 
peccnay in stock, and the assortment is as varied 


NIEL MORROW LADD Si - ~- periodical press for 
e 
123 East 23d Street —— 


like query with list i 
Bet. Lexington and 4th Aves. NEW YORK -— mill be met by 
a prompt and business-like reply. 


Small Collections or Large Libraries ; 
174 Fulton 8t..N. Y. City. 
Purchased A, S. CLARK, Si 


Cheapest Bookstore in America 
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W* shail be in particularly good condition to quote unusually low 

prices on Reference Books and Standard Sets during the next 
sixty days. For instance, we have a large stock of CENTURY 
DICTIONARIES of various editions and all kinds of bindings, which 


we are selling at lower prices than ever offered before in this city. 
Let us know what you want and we will surprise you with our 


estimates. 


oO just now we are making a specialty of Reference Books 

and Standard Sets, we have some genuine bargains in last 
season’s new books. We have several thousand volumes which we 
are selling at less than half-price. We will send a descriptive list of 
some of these on request. We would also emphasize the fact that 
our trade connections at home and abroad enable us to furnish rare 
and out-of-print books with unusual promptness. 


HE third edition (1oth thousand) of JAMES’ INDIAN BAS- 
KETRY and INDIAN AND OTHER BASKET MAKING, 
which we published in March, is going very rapidly. It has been 
ordered by the large libraries in nearly every State. It is a work of 
real historic and antiquarian value, and we would again call your 
attention to it. We shall be pleased to send you a copy on approval. 


W* are pleased to send estimates promptly, but if you are in a 
hurry we are always willing to send books on approval. If the 
prices on stock are not satisfactory return the books at our expense. 


IBRARIANS visiting this city are cordially invited to call at our 
store. You will be just as welcome if you do not come prepared 

to give us an order. We can convince you, we believe, that we have 
unusual facilities for serving the library trade. If you are ready to buy 
we can show you a vast stock of real bargains, particularly during the 
summer months, that it is impractical to catalogue or advertise. 


HENRY MALKAN 


BOOKSELLER, PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER 
Telephone, 1905 Broad 1 William St., (%ssever) New York 
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